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WATCH PYMATUNING! 


The big Pymatuning Reservoir, lying along the border 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, was constructed primarily to 
increase the dry weather flow of the Shenango and Beaver 
rivers for domestic and industrial uses, and for controlling 
and reducing flood heights. 

This project clearly demonstrated its value during the 
devastating flood of March 1936. There was no flood 
damage in the Shenango Valley, largely because about 
9,000,000,000 gallons were stored in the reservoir during 
the flood period. 

The States of Ohio and Pennsylvania have taken steps 
to increase the fish life and to develop two breeding and 
feeding refuges for waterfowl and other wildlife. Hun- 
dreds of pairs of ducks are now nesting on the Pymatun- 
ing Refuge, about 2500 acres of water and marsh, main- 
tained by the Pennsylvania Game Commission. Ring- 
neck pheasants are nesting on various portions of the 
border land. This refuge is destined to become one of 
the show places in the eastern half of the United States. 
The Pymatuning project as a whole will attract increas- 
ing numbers of people to enjoy the recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

The authorities in charge of the Pymatuning Reservoir 
have decided that no motor boats or hydroplanes shall 
be allowed on this large lake, containing about 16,000 
acres. All conservationists in both the States of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania fully approve of this courageous ac- 
tion. Dozens of organizations have endorsed it because 
they feel that there should be at least one large lake in 
that part of the country from which fast motor boats 
shall be barred, where people may bathe in peace and 
safety, where the fishermen in their row boats may com- 
placently sit and angle to their delight, all without fear 
of being run down or upset by some high speed craft. 

But these plans to make of the Pymatuning a different 
and better recreational area do not jibe with those of 
certain interests which seek to capitalize on this project. 
Their primary interest seems to be the development of 
adjacent real estate holdings. 

Recently the authorities were dared to prosecute for 
using a motor propelled craft on the Pymatuning. Ar- 
rests have been made and the matter is now before the 
courts. The explosive exhausts of such craft will not 
only frighten waterfowl and drive them from the area, 
but the wash from the propellers and the wasted oil from 
the motors will be detrimental to fish life, as well as to 
aquatic vegetation which is essential to both fish and 
waterfowl. 


ROADSIDE MENAGERIES 


There is before the present Legislature a bill (H. R. 83), 
sponsored by Governor George H. Earle, designed to safe- 
guard the public from injury by wild animals at roadside 
menageries which are maintained to attract trade. It 
also proposes to assure humane housing for such crea- 
tures, and to protect them from cruel and improper treat- 
ment. 


Numerous children, and some adults, were severely in- 
jured in Pennsylvania during the past few years because 
wild animals, particularly black bears, were not housed 
properly. In other states fatalities occurred. Sentiment 
condemning such carelessness has at last resulted in ap- 
propriate steps to curb this growing menace. 

Governor Earle’s bill proposes to give the Game Com- 
mission authority to grant permits for roadside mena- 
geries if, in its opinion, the provisions for housing and 
caring for the wild animals, and for protecting the pub- 
lic, are satisfactory. Such permits will cost $5.00, re- 
newable annually. Failure to comply with the provisions 
of this measure carries a fine of $25.00 and costs of prose- 
cution. 

This bill has the whole-hearted endorsement of every- 
one who is interested in wildlife. 





NEW PLANS ENDORSED 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission’s new game lands 
management and farm refuge program, outlined in the 
May number of the GAME NEWS, have met with almost 
universal approval. Comments from leaders throughout 
the State are all highly favorable. Leaders of sports- 
men’s organizations as well as of farm groups have been 
very enthusiastic in their praise. 

Plans to put these new programs into effect are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The Commission is approaching 
this big undertaking carefully to avoid the mistakes 
which would creep in if an effort were made to advance 
this new program too rapidly. As the machinery gets 
under way the organized sportsmen and landowners will 
be able to take over a constantly increasing share of the 
work incident to this new program. 
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, Correlating Forest Practices 


By James N. Morton, Chairman 





The following report was prepared and read before the Allegheny Section, Society 
of American Foresters on February 28, 1936. 








Dead trees and logs provide good 
hiding and nesting places for wild- 
lite. 


O this committee has been assigned the 

task of making constructive recom- 
mendations that will correlate forest prac- 
tices as they apply to timber production, 
recreation and _ wildlife management on 
publicly owned lands. It does not seem to 
be within the scope of the Committee’s 
report to take up these various practices, 
except insofar as they have a bearing on 
wildlife management or recreationa] uses. 
These latter two really should be mentioned 
in the same breath since they go hand in 
hand. In addition to the attraction which 
forest air and woodland charm exert, the 
presence of furred and feathered wildlife 
in forest cover, and of fish in mountain 
streams undoubtedly attracts thousands of 
town and city dwellers to the forest, there 
to regain strength of body and vigor of 
mind which enables them to return at the 
end of their sojourn in the woods better able 
to resume their business or professional 
activities. 


One of the forms of recreation, which has 
in it a peculiar hold on that which is ele- 
mental in human nature, is hunting and 
fishing. However, the recreational value of 
game is not alone confined to the man who 
uses it for sport, but serves as well the 
people who do not take part in the chase, 
but get their enjoyment of the game and 
fish in the wild state. There is likewise an 
economic value of considerable importance 
represented in hunting and fishing. This 
includes the direct values of meat and fur 
as well as the contribution to business acti- 
vity in the expenditure by hunters and fish- 
ermen for guns, ammunition and _ other 
equipment. Figures for all states of the Al- 
legheny section are not available, but for 
Pennsylvania this economic value is esti- 
mated at about twenty million dollars an- 
nually. 


Our people are gradually shortening the 
hours of work, and lengthening those avail- 
able for recreation. It has become, there- 
fore, essential that wise provision should 
be made for spare time thus made possible. 
This leisure is full of menace; it is like- 
wise full of blessing. Leisure within itself 
is in no way related to crime, but the un- 
wise use of leisure of any community may 
be the occasion of such crime. The right 


use of spare time is as vital to good citizen- 
ship as is the right use of toil. Whether 
this spare time will be given chiefly to in- 
door sports and amusements or spent in 
healthful open air activities will depend 
upon the attractiveness of the public facili- 
ties for outdoor recreation. 

One of the best possibilities for utilizing 
this leisure time by our people lies in the 
management of the publicly owned forests 
in such a way as to provide the greatest 
amount of recreational inducements com- 
patible with other forest uses. There are 
opportunities for valuable educational work 
in a general recreational use of the forest 
by the public. It is much easier for people 
to be convinced of the values of forestry 
if they can see what is being done rather 
than if the only way they learn of it is 
through reading bulletins and other liter- 
ature. For the purpose of moulding public 
opinion the policy of foresters should be 
not one of permitting the public to use their 


forest land, but of encouraging such use. 
Insofar as the undeveloped park areas, 


camp sites and picnic areas are concerned, 
there appears to be no reason why conflicts 
should arise over the proper silvicultural 
procedure to make the forest attractive for 
recreationists who use those areas. Gener- 
ally speaking the development of this phase 
of recreation will not interfere to any great 
extent with the production of the maximum 
amount of the most valuable timber trees. 
In the well developed recreational areas the 
cutting of timber will probably be limited 
to the removal of a few defective trees or 
those endangering life. These areas, how- 
ever, will cover such a relatively small area 
that they can well be left uncut at all times. 

In wildlife management in the _ forest 
there is a possibility of certain divergent 
views, but these can be adjusted if each 
interest is willing to give and take. It is 
now admitted by most foresters that it is 
possible to integrate the various kinds of 
conservation. It is agreed that the same 
area can at the same time serve forestry, 
watershed protection, wildlife and recre- 
ation. 
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Wildlife management in its 
sense includes: 


broadest 


1. Protection of game (enforcement of 
game laws, maintenance of game re- 
fuges wherein game may not be killed. 
and regulations on hunting). 

2. Protection of songbirds. 


3. Protection of fish and provision for 
habitable conditions for fishlife. 

4. Artificial propagation or the raising of 
game in captivity for release to sup- 
plement the wild crop. 

5. Wise control of predatory animals and 
birds. 

6. Improvements of the environment for 
game with respect to food and cover 
requirements. 

7. Protection of valuable fur-bearing ani- 
mals by establishing open and closed 
seasons and by enrivonmental  im- 
provements. ¢ 

&. Provisions, where necessary, for the 

regulation of the number of animals 
or birds on any area to the carrying 
capacity of the area. 

It is realized| that the proper correlating 
of wildlife and forest land management is 
made more difficult in many cases by reason 
of the fact that in many states the control 
of game and fur-bearers is in one Depart- 
ment or Division of the State Government, 
while the ownership or control of the land 
is in another Department or Division, or in 
private ownership or Federal ownership. 
However, foresters in most States of the 
Allegheny Section will principally be re- 
quired to lend their assistance in the im- 
provement of the environment for wildlife or 
to so manage the areas under their jurisdic- 
tion that vegetation may be controlled so 
as to secure a continuous maximum produe- 
tion of food, shelter and breeding places, and 
hence a maximum of the desired wildlife 
species. The problems of protection, propa- 
gation and predator control can be left to 
those charged with the administration of 
the State’s Game where a 
rate organization for this exists. 
quite often have the 


resources, sepa- 


Foresters feeling, 





Plantations of evergreens afford protection for wildlife, but they should be broken 
up into relatively small units. 
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Old fields, brushy pastures and other open areas near wood- 
land are highly desirable to game as feeding, resting and 


play places. 


because the management of wildlife is dele- 
gated to another Department or Division, 
that they should have nothing to do with 
it, but consider that they should administer 
their forest territory for the production of 
timber. While it is realized that the pri- 
mary purpose of forestry is the production 
of merchantable timber and that foresters 
naturally are principally interested in that 
direction, yet it is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that it is as much a forester’s duty 
under present conditions to provide adequate 
recreational facilities and to so manage his 
lands that the interests of wildlife will be 
served by improving the habitat to make 
it more suitable for wildlife, as it is to 
manage the timber crop efficiently. There 
must be a well-planned program which has 
in view not only the economic usefulness of 
the forest, but also social welfare. He 
must manage his forest in such a way as 
to yield the largest net total of public 
benefits. 


It is, of course, a well known fact that 
many species of game are dependent wholly 
or partly upon the forest, yet to state that 
the forests in their natural state improves 
game conditions is somewhat misleading. 
in other words forests allowed to develop 
naturally do not always improve game con- 
ditions. Practically all kinds of game re- 
quire more than one forest condition or 
forest type. For instance, a mature stand 
of trees or a stand of growing trees, where 
the crown canopy has closed, is not the 
ideal type for abundant wildlife. Large 
timber stands thickly upon a given area, 
sheds its limbs to a considerable height, leav- 
ing no low branches upon whith browsing 
animals, such as deer, may feed. The same 
shading process which eliminates low limbs 
also precludes the growth of any appreci- 
able amount of understory. Consequently, 
a forest of larger even-aged, or partially 
even-aged trees, quite often is open as to 
ffs floor, carpeted only with pine needles 
or fallen leaves, and offering scarcely any 
food and very little cover in which game 
may hide, save in the leafy canopy and at 
a great height from the ground-attainable 
by only a few animals and by birds. On the 
other hand, forested areas, with their over- 
stories of trees of diversified species, their 
understories of nut, fruit and berry-bearing 
shrubs and bushes, furnish food and cover 
for practically all kinds of wildlife. The 
understory provides the brouse for deer and 


elk, the berries and seeds for small game 
birds and animals, and the low plants which 
harbor insects necessary as food for the 
young game birds. 


In order to have suitable habitats for 
wildlife, it therefore becomes necessary to 
make some provision for it on those areas 
where the timber is mature, or is becoming 
large. It is realized that we know prac- 
tically nothing about the effect on game of 
the various silvicultural practices, but it 
is known that generally speaking a forest 
of many age classes and of mixed species 
is much better for game than large areas 
of trees more or less even-aged. Where 
there is mature timber of a considerable 
area, part of it should be cut as rapidly as 
a market can be found. The selection sys- 
tem of cutting, or a modification of this 
system, seems to offer as a rule the best 
conditions for game. ¢The sheltered-wood 
system would be valuable where the cutting 
rotation period is 10-20 years apart. Where 
the timber is not mature thinning opera- 
tions, designed to keep the crown canopy 
open, should be conducted. This will allow 


a 


the sun to penetrate to the ground and from 
it young growth and low herbaceous plant 
life to exist. In cases where thinnings are 
conducted it is believed that the number 
of trees removed should be such that the 
crowns will not close in less than five to 
ten years. Such thinnings should increase 
the rate of growth of the remaining trees, 
and also provide undergrowth for game. 
Where it does not seem advisable to carry 
on this thinning operation over large areas, 
temporary openings of a few acres here and 
there should be made by clear cutting in 
order to provide suitable conditiong for 
wildlife. Just how these cuttings should be 
interspersed, or what percentage of the 
area should be cut, the committee at this 
time is not ready to recommend. As a start 
it would seem that five acres out of each 
hundred could be used. These should be 
made in about one acre plots scattered over 
the area. 


It might be argued that it would be best 
first to conduct research to determine the 
exact practice to follow. It must be re- 
membered that the field to be covered for 
each of the game species in this section is 
so great that many years would be required 
to gather together enough data by research 
to make it possible to decide upon a system 
of practice. It would seem that there should 
be some practice first before it is possible 
intelligently to decide just what particular 
points. research should attempt to answer. 
Much of the European and American silvi- 
culture was not based upon research, but 
rather the research was built upon a great 
amount of practical experience. What is 
known should be taken, and as good a job 
as possible made to cooperate with other 
agencies for the forest-game research needed 
immediately and in the future. As prog- 
ress is made it is a certainty that more will 
need to be known about food habits of the 
various wild-life species, as well as infor- 
mation on a multitude of varying condi- 
tions, among which will be the effect of 
various kinds of forest thinning operations, 
the effect of plantings on game, the carry- 





An understory of tree and shrub growth in the forest provides the 
browse for deer and the berry seeds for small game. Provision must be 
made for these in forest management. 
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Forest roads are valuable in connection with administration and pro- 
tection but secondary ones should be closed to vehicular traffic. 


ing capacity of the forest for different ani- 
mals and birds, and the best method of 
silviculture. 


Plantations 


In the planning of coniferous plantations, 
game should be taken into account. While 
it is true that such plantations afford pro- 
tection to wildlife from storms and as a 
means of escaping their enemies, yet game 
does not penetrate to any great depth into 
those planted areas. They should be broken 
up into relatively small units of not more 
than five to ten acres. The areas between 
the plantings of conifers should be planted 
with hardwood trees and shrubs, or per- 
mitted to grow up to the miscellaneous 
plants which provide browse for deer and 
food for other game species. Insect and 
disease control on the trees of the area 
should be made much easier. It has been 
the general policy in the past to plant every 
old field and opening which occurs in the 
forest area. This is distinctly detrimental 
to game. The old fields, brushy pastures 
and other open areas near woodland are 
highly desirable to game as feeding grounds, 
as resting and play places, and where the 
young can secure insects. Part of them 
should remain unplanted insofar as conifers 
are concerned. 

It would be advisable where CCC camp 
labor is available to break up with a tractor 
and plant food patches of grains, grasses or 
clover on some’ of these open areas. Ar- 
rangements in most cases can be made to 
do this work in cooperation with sports- 
men’s groups or game officials. 

Where forest tree nurseries for the distri- 
bution of tree seedlings to the public are 
maintained, more attention should be given 
to the raising of some of these trees which 
produce valuable game and bird food, and 
at the same time valuable wood-products. 
Wild black cherry and the various oaks are 
among those which should be considered in 
sections where they are not now abundant. 
It would also seem advisable to include a 
number of the ornamental flowering shrubs 
which would be used for planting to enhance 
the beauty of State parks or State forest 


parks. Flowering dogwood, June-berry, and 
Judas trees are some of those which might 
be used. 


Improvement Cuttings and Forest 
Cleanup 


In recent months improvement cuttings 
by CCC Camps are being conducted more in 
the interest of wildlife, as well as for the 
production of valuable timber. The Com- 
mittee believes it is worthwhile, however, 
to make mention of certain things which 
should be kept in mind by foresters in im- 
provement cutting practice. We do not be- 
lieve that anything should be cut unless 
some good will result from that cutting. 
The cutting of shrubs should not be con- 
doned. Little, if any, good results to tree 
growth in the removal of all dogwood, witch 
hazel, hawthorne, laurel and other shrubs. 
Nearly all of them produce seeds, berries 
or nuts relished by game, and many of them 
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have attractive flowers which are enjoyed 
by recreationists. At least a good number 
of hollow trees and “wolf” trees should be 
allowed to remain. They provide homes 
for squirrels, raccoons, and for many song 
and insectivorous birds. Very little, if any, 
clearing along fishing streams closer than 
100 feet should be carried on. Removal of 
all undergrowth along streams render them 
less habitable for fish and it destroys grouse 
and woodcock cover. Brush resulting from 
cuttings where it does not constitute a fire 
hazard should be permitted to lie on the 
ground. It will be browsed on by deer in 
the winter, and will provide cover for game. 
Grape vines should not be cut except where 
they run up high on valuable trees. In 
many cases these vines, as well as such 
shrubs as hawthorne, bittersweet, sumac 
and others, can be released from suppres- 
sion by the removal of a few trees to per- 
mit more sunlight. Much good to game 
would result. 


Intensive forest cleanup should be 
avoided. It will not be practical to main- 
tain such conditions in the woods. It must 
be recognized that the fallen tree, the rot- 
ting log and the dead parts of trees in the 
forest are valuable to wildlife as hiding 
and nesting cover, and as a place to secure 
insects and grubs. This material likewise 
furnishes organic substances essential in 
promoting the growth of other forest trees 
and shrubs. Intensive forest cleanup should 
be limited to those areas where there is a 
definite forest fire hazard and where there 
is also a risk that a fire will start. 


Protection from forest fire should be ear- 
ried on vigorously. Insofar as this section 
of the Society is concerned there seems to 
be no doubt that fires affect adversely 
timber production, wildlife and recreation. 
No one is interested in spending their va- 
eation on a fire blackened forest area. 
There is in fact no inducement to frequent 
these parts of the woods which have been 
burned. Fire destroys or drives out living 
creatures from an area; destroys nests and 
locations for nests; destroys much of the 
desirable native vegetation, thereby de- 








Fire trails are useful in forest protection and they provide 
just the kinds of openings in the woods which game like to 
use as feeding and play places. 
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creasing the food supply and shelter possi- 
bilities, and it makes an area worthless for 
a considerable time for game birds and 
most other forms of wildlife. 

Construction of fire lanes for the pro- 
tection of the forest from fire is distinctly 
peneficial to forestry, wildlife and recrea- 
tion. They provide excellent trails over 
which hikers and others interested in rec- 
reation can travel. They provide just the 
kind of openings in the woods which game 
like. They are used os feeding grounds, 
play places for young and adult animals 
and birds, and they are used extensively 
by birds for dusting. 

The forest should be rendered reasonably 
accessible for forest fire control by the con- 
struction of roads. However, hasty and ill- 
advised “development” may destroy the very 
values which it is desired to preserve. Too 
many roads making all parts of the forest 
accessible to anyone who might seek them 
will have a detrimental effect on wildlife 
and will ruin the forest for the type of 
camper or hiker who wishes to get to 
isolated areas, and will no doubt increase 
the forest fire hazard. Certain areas could 
well be set aside as wilderness areas, ac- 
cessible only by trails. Likewise the .cost 
of maintenance of too great a road mileage 
may not be justified even though the initial 
eost is borne by the relief agencies. The 
Committee believes that secondary roads 
should not be constructed in a way as to 
invite their use by the public. It would 
be better to make them purely protection 
roads by merely clearing out the stones, 
draining the roads, and making them fit 
only for emergency travel. If better ones 
are constructed they should be barricated 
to all use except by Forest, Fish and Game 
officials. Where the secondary roads have 
already been graded they should be closed 
to public use especially during the hunting 
season. 


Forest Park and Recreational Areas 


Forest Park areas for recreational pur- 
poses should be set aside as_ rapidly 
as desirable areas are available. Some 
of these could be left undeveloped while 
others should be improved. These latter 
areas should be carefully laid out with pro- 
vision for a supply of good water, safe san- 
itation, and, if possible bathing facilities. 
Areas of natural beauty should be selected. 
Streams and brooks add much to the at- 
tractiveness. Planting of native flowering 
shrubs would be desirable on most areas. 
Adequate roads are necessary, but most of 
the park area should be available by foot 
paths only. In this way the natural beauty 
will be preserved. Special areas should be 
designated for picnic or playground pur- 
poses. At such locations fireplaces and 
tables should be provided. The part of 
developed Forest Park areas on which 
shooting is prohibited should not exceed 500 
acres in size. 

The forester should strive for genuine 
natural conditions in the forest park areas. 
Cutting of trees and shrubs should be lim- 
ited to removal of deformed and dead trees 
where they constitute a forest fire hazard 
or along roads, trails and intensively used 
areas where they may endanger life or prop- 
erty. All dead trees should not be con- 
sidered objectionable just because they have 
ceased to produce good lumber. If the park 
is to be retained in its natural condition 
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certain of those trees should remain stand- 
ing. They are also valuable habitats for 
birds and some small mammals. 

The. proper maintenance of park areas is 
extremely important. If the area is not 
properly maintained it cannot be kept re- 
spectable, regardless of how luxurious the 
improvements are. .It would seem advis- 
able to charge a small fee for the use of 
park areas that have been developed. Those 
that get the benefits from the facilities 
which are provided should pay the main- 
tenance costs rather than have funds for 
this purpose taken from the general rev- 
enues. 

Overnight shelters with a few picnic 
tables and fireplaces for cooking should be 








Forest Ranger Clyde Raitt of Edgemere 
with 320 Ib. bear killed with a .22 rifle. 


provided frequently along forest roads on 
publicly owned land. Water supply with 
conveniences is extremely important. In 
addition to those areas provided along 
roads, open camps should be established on 
fire trails at remote points for the purpose 
of inviting the nature lover to those places, 
and in order to provide accommodations to 
the recreationist who wishes to get away 
from the beaten path, These areas should 
be reached only by foot paths, and be desig- 
nated by the use of signs. 

Many people have a desire for a summer 
cottage or hunting cabin in the mountains. 
Leases for such buildings should be granted 
on publicly owned lands only whenever not 
incompatible with the needs of larger num- 
bers of people. Areas where camp sites 
are leased should be carefully selected and 
limited in extent and number. Once an area 
is set aside for cabins it is difficult to re- 
store it to a condition of more general use- 
fulness. 


Stream Improvement 


Forests have a considerable influence on 
fish and other aquatic life. Forest growth 
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affects the temperature of the water, render- 
ing the streams more habitable, especially 
for trout. They likewise provide a certain 
amount of food in the form of insects which 
drop from overhanging branches. They 
regulate the runoff from rains, thus produc- 
ing a greater regularity in streams. It is 
well known that streams with a gentle cur- 
rent without extensive fluctuations are more 
habitable than those subject to violent floods 
and freshets. 


It will be comparatively easy to work in 
with any plan of forest management, im- 
provements in the streams for fish life, 
since they will not greatly conflict with 
silviculture. In the vicinity of streams, all 
tree, and shrub growth should not be cut 
when logging operations are being con- 
ducted. However, where the trees and 
shrubs along the banks are crowded too 
closely together the removal of some is bene- 
ficial. Fish are dependent for food to a 
great extent on plants, particularly algae. 
If trees and shrubs along streams are too 
close together the shade may seriously in- 
terfere with the growth of these plants. 


The matter of shelter for fish is likewise 
extremely important. Before the lumbering 
operations closed, most of the mountain 
streams afforded favorable habitats. They 
had in them great quantities of old tree 
tops and huge piles of what was then called 
driftwood. This debris was usually lodged 
in some of the bends in the streams which 
deflected the current, scouring out a great 
hole to the side. The logs and brush fur- 
nished support for insects and other aqua- 
tie organisms. This material as well as 
the pools furnished excellent shelter. After 
the mountains were deforested the streams 
were gradually cleaned out and they like- 
wise became subject to greater freshets than 
in the earlier days. Many of the streams 
that were once particularly habitable for 
trout are now practically denuded of all 
vegetable matter. These streams can be 
helped by building artificial deflectors, re- 
tards and small dams, in order that satis- 
factory living conditions for fish may again 
be provided. The Committee believes that 
CCC Camp labor should be continued on 
such worthwhile projects, because of the 
part which fish life and fishing plays in 
recreational pursuits. 


Game Census 


In some areas, notably in Pennsylvania, 
game, especially deer, have become so 
numerous as to be a menace to the produc- 
tion of timber and to agricultural crops. 
Wherever such conditions exist those 
charged with game administration should 
be urged to provide seasons to reduce the 
herd to the carrying capacity of the forest. 
Each area is capable of supporting only a 
certain number of animals. A failure to 
recognize this fact eventually leads to de- 
struction of the forage resources, may in- 
duce erosion of the soil, and do damage to 
all other resources, which finally leads to 
the destruction of the wildlife itself. This 
carrying capacity is not derinitely known, 
but experiments to determine it fairly ac 
curately are now being carried on by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters, and the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. 


A game census is quite essential prop- 
erly to regulate the annual kill of game. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Group Management For Game Refuges 


PORTSMEN have been informed in pre- 

vious issues of the GamMEeE News and 
through the medium of the public press that 
the general plan of activities in connection 
with the State’s system of refuges and pub- 
lic hunting grounds is undergoing some 
rather drastic changes. One important 
phase of the general program, the purchase 
of State Game Lands, is being curtailed, 
while other phases are being considerably 
expanded. The Board at its meeting held 
April 8th and 9th, adopted a number of 
new policies which are expected to have 
far reaching effects in improving game con- 
ditions throughout the State. They deal 
with a plan by which it is hoped to extend 
the refuge system, with accompanying pub- 
lic hunting grounds, into agricultural terri- 
tory, reducing the size of some of the older 
and larger refuges in forest territory, the 
creation of numerous small refuges, the 
land purchase program, and generally re- 
vamping the functions and organization of 
the Bureau of Refuges and Lands. 

Mr. Gordon in his article entitled New 
Small Game Program Launched, which ap- 
peared in the May issue of the GAME NEws, 
explained at some length the plan for the 
extension of the refuge system in agricul- 
tural territory and certain other phases of 
the new program. This article is more or 
less of a “follow up,” with the idea of more 
fully explaining certain phases _ briefly 
touched on by him, and especially the re- 
vamping of functions and organization. The 
new plan has many ramifications, technical 
and otherwise, and much time and effort 
will be required in working out details and 
making it operative. 

During the past nine years more than 
half of the funds accruing from 75c from 
each resident hunting license have been 
used for the purchase of State Game Lands. 
For the five-year period beginning June 1. 
1930 and ending May 31, 1935, the expendi- 
tures for the purchase of lands, including 
title and survey costs, amounted to €5% 
of the total expended for all purposes in 
connection with the refuges and lands pro- 
gram. Now tkat more than a half million 
acres of State Game Lands have been ac- 
quired, the Board has definitely decided on 
an expansion of development activities on 
those lands. Such activities have been con- 
ducted for many years, but will now be car- 
ried on much more intensively. 


Development of Lands and Refuges 


Development of better game environment 
is, of course, based on the desire to in- 
crease game to the carrying capacity of 
the area, and to maintain it on a sustained 
yield basis. Both are directly dependent 
on the quantity and suitability of food and 
cover, especially for winter months. Deep 
snows and low temperatures this winter 
demonstrated more forcibly than ever the 
necessity for this. 

Improvements, in general, will include 
food and cover development, especially 
within primary refuges, but also wherever 
desirable on State Game Lands outside of 
refuges; construction of fire protection roads 


By W. Gard. Conklin 
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Farm Game refuges for ringnecks, 
quail and rabbits are included in the 
Board’s new wildlife program. 


on lands wherever this is decided necessary ; 
and the maintenance of fire roads and trails 
on practically all blocks of land. Of course, 
refuge lines and boundary lines of State 
Game Lands must also continue to be main- 
tained in good condition. Food and cover 
development will consist largely of release 
cuttings to stimulate sprout growth to pro- 
vide browse for deer, as well as the natural 
reproduction of shrubs and weeds to pro- 
vide food for small game; planting trees 
and shrubs produced in nurseries, or by 
transplanting from naturally productive 
areas to spots where they can be expected 
to grow successfully in order to increase 
food for small game; spot planting of ever- 
green seedlings for cover; and the sowing, 
usually in spots, of grains, legumes, etc., on 
tillable areas. 

A recent survey indicates a total of about 
1,700 acres of tillable areas scattered over 
the half million acres of State Game Lands. 
Plans are now under way to sow grains, 
legumes, etc., this year on about 450 acres 
of this, mostly on small spots but in some 
instances up to 5 acres. 

Plans are also under way, especially on 
the older and larger primary refuges and 
on certain tracts of State Game Lands 
where the crown canopy has closed, to do 
some cutting of large timber. In all prob- 
ability the method which will be followed 
will be to cut heavily on an acre or two 
here and there in order to stimulate sprout 
growth. Brush patches resulting will pro- 
vite food and cover for small game since 
berry and nut producing shrubs will nat- 
urally make their appearance with the ad- 
vent of sunlight. 

Wherever cutting operations are decided 
upon, careful consideration must, of course, 
be given to economical disposal of usable 
wood products. Timber suitable for lumber, 
mine props, ties, chemical or pulp wood, fire 
wood or anything else which can be sold to 
produce revenue, should by all means be 
marketed. 

In this connection, certain provisions of 
law must be borne in mind. The Adminis- 


trative Code under which all governmental 
departments are administered provides, 
Teta ee under no circumstances shall live 
trees be cut for sale unless and until the 
Department of Forests and Waters has ap- 
proved the cutting of such trees...... ” The 
Game Code provides that, “The Board, after 
consultation with the Department of For- 
ests and Waters, may cut and remove and 
sell, or permit the cutting and removing and 
selling of, timber on lands to which title 
has been acquired by the Board...... ” Ta 
other words, the Game Commission is not 
permitted even on State Game Lands to 
cut timber for sale without the approval 
of the Department of Forests and Waters. 
Likewise, any development activities of a 
drastic nature on refuges located on State 
Forests or on the Allegheny National Forest 
must be subject respectively to approval of 
the Department of Forests and Waters or 
the U. S. Forest Service. 


Not all blocks of State Game Lands re- 
quire special food and cover development 
at this time, but to determine definitely just 
where and to what extent such work is es- 
sential will require a thorough examination 
of practically all lands owned or under con- 
trol of the Commission. 


Refuge and State Game Land Units 
Grouped for Management 


A plan for grouping together all State 
Game Lands, including primary refuges es- 
tablished thereon, refuges on State Forests, 
and leased auxiliaries on privately-owned 
lands, within a specified territory and plac- 
ing a refuge keeper in charge of each group 
for protection and management has been 
advocated for a number of years. The plan 
has now been approved by the Board with 
the understanding that the number of ref- 
uge keepers will be increased from 38 to 
44, and that the plan will be put into effect 
as rapidly as arrangements can be made. 
The additional refuge keepers required will 
be appointed from the Game Commission 
Training School. 


The basic reasons for the adoption of the 
plan are: 


1. To make it possible more thoroughly 
and systematically to develop and im- 
prove all land and refuge units, by 
having them managed by refuge keep- 
ers who are especially trained for the 
particular types of work required. 


2. To simplify administration from the 
Harrisburg Office, as well as by Divi- 
sion Supervisors. 


3. To relieve District Game Protectors, 
at least in part, of the responsibility 
of managing and improving land and 
refuge units, since they have enough 
to do without having such an addi- 
tional burden imposed upon them. 


The management of refuge and land units 
had become antiquated. In many instances 
a refuge keeper was responsible for the 
care of one large refuge, or one tract of 
State Game Lands with one or more refuges 
thereon, whereas a great many similar units 
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were left for such attention as could be 
given them by District Game Protectors. 
The Commission is not financially able to 
employ a keeper for each unit, and in fact 
many are of small size, requiring compara- 
tively little attention, for which the em- 
ployment of a keeper is by no means justi- 
fied. When the new approved plan, which 
is ordinarily called “Group Management,” 
becomes fully operative, practically all ref- 
uge and land units within an easily acces- 
sible territory will be cared for by one 
refuge keeper. 

Refuge and land units included in the 44 
managerial groups in the seven divisions of 
the State approved by the Board are here 
summarized: 


DIVISION ‘‘A,’’ Frank A. Myers, Division Supervisor: 


Group No. 1. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 43, 

46 and 52 in Chester, Lancaster and Berks Counties, 
and includes part of the territory in which leasing 
farm game refuges will be attempted. 
No Refuge Keeper is at present employed within 
this group territory. A Deputy Game Protector 
will in all probability be temporarily assigned to 
manage the group until the position can be filled 
from the Game Commission Training School. 


Group No. 2. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 80, 

106 and 110, in Berks, Lebanon and Schuylkill 
Counties, and Auxiliary No. 49 in Berks County. 
No Refuge Keeper is at present employed within 
this group territory. A Deputy Game Protector 
will probably be temporarily assigned, the position 
later to be filled from the Training School. 
State Game Lands Nos. 56 in Bucks County and 
83 in York County, Primary Refuge No. 21 in Dau- 
phin County, and Auxiliaries No. 33 in Dauphin 
County and No. 76 in Lebanon County will not be 
within management groups but can be cared for by 
District Game Protectors or Deputies. 


DIVISION ‘‘B.”’ J. C. Gilford, Division Supervisor: 


Group No. 3. Comprises State Game Lands No. 40 
in Carbon County and No. 91 in Lackawanna and 
Luzerne Counties, as well as six blocks of lands 
under contract for purchase, Also Primary No. 11 
in Lackawanna, and Auxiliaries Nos. 74 and 65 in 


Luzerne. 
Refuge Keeper W. J. Bailer will manage this 
group. 

Group No. 4. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 38 


and 116 in Monroe and Pike Counties, and Auxilia- 
ries Nos. 20 in Wayne County, 37, 38 and 39 in 
Pike County, and 55 in Monroe and Northampton 
Counties. 


No Refuge Keeper at present. A Deputy may be 
temporarily assigned until the position can be filled 
from the Training School. 


Group No. 5. Comprises State Game Lands No. 57 
and Auxiliary No. 2 in Wyoming County. 

Refuge Keeper M. B. Wells will manage this 
group. 

Group No. 6. Comprises State Game Lands No. 35 
in Susquehanna County and No. 70 in Wayne 
County, one block under contract for purchase, and 
Auxiliary No. 59 in Susquehanna County. 

Refuge Keeper Gerald M. Tiffany will manage this 


group. 
DIVISION ‘‘C.’’ John B. Ross, Division Supervisor: 
Group No. 7. Comprises State Game Lands No. 37, 


Primary No. 16 and Auxiliaries Nos. 34 and 43 
in Tioga County. 
Refuge Keeper Hugh Baker will manage this group. 


Group No. 8. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 12 
and 36, and Auxiliary No. 44 in Bradford County. 
Acreage large but territory comparatively small. 
Refuge Keeper Walter G. Zellers will manage this 
group. 

Group No. 9. Comprises State Game Lands No. 68 
in Lycoming County, and Primary No. 7 in Ly- 
coming, Potter and Clinton Counties. 

Refuge Keeper Jesse C. Newcomer. 


Group No. 10. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 75 
and 114 in Lycoming County. Large but compact 
acreage, 

Refuge Keeper Isaac Baumgardner having been 
reclassified as a Traveling Game Protector, a Dep- 
uty will temporarily be placed in charge. 


Group No. 11, Two blocks of lands under contract 
for purchase, Primary No. 8 and Auxiliary No. 51, 
all in Lycoming County. 

Refuge Keeper George Koehler. 


Group No. 12. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 13 
and 66, and Auxiliary No. 45 in Sullivan County. 
Acreage large but fairly compact. 

Refuge Keeper Edwin W. Carpenter. 


Group No. 13. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 55, 
58, 84 and 115 in Columbia, Montour and North- 
umberland Counties, and Auxiliary No. 77 in Mon- 
tour County. Territory large but accessible. 
Refuge Keeper L. H. Estep. 
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Group No. 14. Comprises Primaries Nos. 22 A, B, 
© and D, and Auxiliaries Nos. 25, 75, 83 and 91 
in Union, Snyder and Lycoming Counties. Large 
State Forest acreage. 


Refuge Keeper Charles H. Shannon. 


DIVISION “‘D.’’ William J. Davis, Division Supervisor: 


Group No. 15. Comprises Primaries Nos. 9 A, B, 
C, D, BEB, F and G, in Huntingdon and Centre 
Counties, and Auxiliaries Nos. 79, 80 and 81 in 
Mifflin County. 


Refuge Keeper Elmer L. Alexander. 


Group No. 16. Comprises State Game Lands No. 112, 
two blocks under contract for purchase, and Pri- 
maries Nos. 32 A, B, C, D, and EB in Huntingdon 
County. Large State Forest territory. 

Refuge Keeper Ross G. Metz. 


Group No. 17. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 
107 and 113, and one block under contract for 
purchase. Primary No. 18, and Auxiliaries Nos. 41, 
42 and 72 in Mifflin and Juniata Counties. Large 
State Forest territory, but State Game Lands 
acreage small, 


Refuge Keeper R. B. Kauffman. 


Group No. 18. Comprises State Game Lands No. 88 
in Perry and Juniata Counties, and Primaries Nos. 
4 A, B, C, D, B, F, and G in Perry and Cumber- 
land Counties. 

Refuge Keeper John W. Fenton. 


Group No. 19. Comprises State Game Lands No. 41 
in Bedford County, and No. 73 on Tussey Mountain 
in Bedford, Blair and Huntingdon Counties, and 
Auxiliaries Nos. 9, 78 and 92 in Blair and Bedford 
Counties. State Game Land acreage large but ter- 
ritory reasonably accessible. 


No Keeper now employed. A Deputy will no doubt 
be assigned temporarily. 


Group No. 20. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 67, 
71, 81 and 99 in Huntingdon County, one block 
under contract for purchase, Primary No. 23 on 
State Forest in Huntingdon County and Auxiliaries 
Nos. 16 and 30 in Huntingdon County. Territory 
comparatively small. 


Refuge Keeper William Lane having been reclassi- 
fied to a Traveling Protector, the group will no 
doubt be temporarily placed under the care of a 
Deputy. 

Group No. 21. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 48, 
97 and 104 in Bedford and Somerset Counties, and 
Primary No. 20 on State Forest in Bedford County. 
Territory of reasonable size. 

No Refuge Keeper now employed, but a Deputy 
may be assigned temporarily. 

Group No. 22. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 49, 
53 and 65 in Bedford and Fulton Counties, one 
block under contract for purchase, and Auxiliaries 
Nos. 63 and 87 in Fulton and Bedford Counties. 
Refuge Keeper Orrie Smith. 


Group No. 23. Comprises State Game Lands No. 76 
in Franklin County, one block under contract for 
purchase, and Auxiliaries Nos. 11, 88 and 90 in 
Franklin and Fulton Counties, Territory compara- 
tively small. 

No Refuge Keeper now employed, but a Deputy 
may be temporarily assigned. 

Group No. 24. Comprises Primaries Nos. 27 A, B, 
C, D, BE, F, and G, on State Forest in Cumberland 
County. Territory small but large State Forest 
acreage. 

Refuge Keeper J. R. Spahr. 

Group No. 25. Comprises Primaries Nos. 3 A, B, C, 
D, B, F, and G, on State Forest in Franklin 
County. Territory small but large State Forest 
acreage. 


Refuge Keeper D. H. Franklin. 
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DIVISION ‘‘E.”’ 
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M. E. Sherman, Division Supervisor: 
Group No. 26. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 59 
and 61, and Auxiliaries Nos. 10 and 22 in McKean 
and Potter Counties. Territory comparatively 
small, 
Refuge Keeper Cecil Hancock. 


Group No. 27. Comprises State Game Lands No. 25 
in Elk County, and No. 62 in McKean County. 
Territory small, 

Refuge Keeper Lynn B. Rosenkrans, recently ap- 
pointed. 

Group No. 28. Comprises State Game Lands No. 30 

in McKean County, Primary No. 17 in Potter 
County, and Auxiliary No. 82 on State Forest in 
Cameron County. 
Since there is a well constructed Game Commis- 
sion-owned headquarters at Primary No. 17, it is 
but logical that the caretaker for this group reside 
in it. Morris D. Stewart, recently appointed, will 
no doubt manage this group. This is an unfor- 
tunate situation since Milo Oviatt, now assigned to 
State Game Lands No. 30, is the senior Refuge 
Keeper. It may be possible to arrange a transfer 
of Mr. Oviatt to a managerial group in some other 
section. 

Group No. 29. Comprises State Game Lands No. 64, 
Primary No. 15, and Auxiliaries Nos. 23 and 71 on 
State Forest, in Potter County. 

Refuge Keeper B. BE. Hunsinger. 


Group No. 80. Comprises State Game Lands No. 14 
and Auxiliary No. 13 on State Forest, in Cameron 
County. 

Refuge Keeper Paul 8S. Narby. 

Group No. 31. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 28, 
31, 44 and 54 in Jefferson and Elk Counties, and 
Auxiliary No. 61 in Jefferson County. Very large 
State Game Land acreage but part of it will in 
all probability be worked on by men from the 
Game Commission Training School. 

Refuge Keeper Earl EB. Smith. 


Group No. 32. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 77, 
78, 87, 90 and 93, Primary No. 2 on State Forest, 
and Auxiliary No. 86 and No. 94, all in Clearfield 
County. Territory large. 

Refuge Keeper Winfield R. McClure. 


Group No, 33. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 34 
and 94 in Clearfield and Elk Counties, and Auxil- 
iaries Nos. 32 and 57 in Cameron and Clearfield 
Counties, Additional refuges should be created on 
State Forest Lands in this vicinity. 

Refuge Keeper B. W. Turley. 


Group No. 34. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 89 
and 100, and Primary No. 1 on State Forest in 
Clinton County. Large State Forest acreage where 
additional refuges should be created. 

Refuge Keeper W. F. Mason. 


Group No. 35. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 33, 
60, 98 and 103, in Centre and Clearfield Counties, 
and Auxiliaries Nos. 21 and 95 in Clearfield County. 
Territory fairly large but accessible. 

Refuge Keeper Elmer L. Pilling. 


Group No. 36, Comprises State Game Lands No. 92 
in Centre County, Primaries Nos. 6 A and B on 
State Forest in Centre County, and Auxiliaries 
Nos. 48 and 85 on State Forest in Clinton County. 
Refuge Keeper Harry J. Wingard will be retired 
May 31st and a Deputy temporarily assigned. 


DIVISION ‘‘F.’”? Hayes T. Englert, Division Supervisor: 


Group No. 37. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 69 
and 85 in Crawford County, Nos. 101, 102 and 109 
in Erie County, Pymatuning Migratory Bird Refuge 
in Crawford County. Territory large but State 
Game Land acreage small and readily accessible. 
Refuge Keeper Burt L. Oudette. 

Group No. 38, Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 29 
and 86 in Warren County, and Primary No. 19 

(Continued on page 20) 





Refuge Keeper Bert Oudette placing food for ducks along margins of 
Pymatuning waterfowl refuge. 
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Oliver Litzalman, of Cogan House, Lycoming Co., with four beavers 


taken in that vicinity. 


One weighed 60 Ibs. 
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TRAP 2,000 BEAVERS 


Records show that 2,231 beavers were 
taken during the past season. This number 
is more than the Commission anticipated 
due to the severe weather and high floods. 

Too few were removed, however, to con- 
trol these animals properly in certain see. 
tions and in all probability another open 
season will have to be established next year. 


MAY PICK BERRIES 


By regulation of the Board adopted last 
year the picking of berries, fruits, nuts or 
mushrooms on State Game Lands, either 
within or outside of refuges, was prohibited, 
This resulted in considerable adverse criti- 
cism from many sources, so the Board at a 
recent meeting changed the regulation to al- 
low such picking on State Game Lands 
outside of refuges under special permit from 
the Harrisburg Office. The intent is that 
where a surplus of fruits, nuts, etc. exist 
on any particular block of game lands, or 
any section thereof, such surplus should be 
made available especially for the needy. 


CURRENT TOPICS 


RESEARCH IN THE NEW EXPERI- 
MENTAL PROGRAM 


The Game Commission’s new experi- 
mental program, which includes the estab- 
lishment of a system of small farm game 
refuges and the development of a limited 
number of cooperatively controlled shooting 
areas both located in the closely tilled agri- 
cultural area immediately adjacent to the 
metropolitan districts of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, offers unexcelled opportunities 
for detailed game research designed to throw 
some light upon numerous problems with 
which our own and many other wildlife ad- 
ministrative bodies are now faced. 


First of all, and from a very broad view- 
point, we shall gain from the new program 
a clear and concise picture of small game 
conditions in heavily hunted regions both be- 
fore the application of those principles which 
have proven so effective in the restoration 
of certain large game species and following 
their application over a period of years. In 
other words, we shall be able to quantita- 
tively determine the feasibility of and the 
the benefits derived from the operation of 
a system of smal] farm game refuges. 


Along more detailed lines, we shall learn 
much regarding the annual game crops 
which we may reasonably expect to harvest 
from the intensively farmed sections in the 
southeastern and southwestern corners of 
the state. It will be possible to figure the 
number of hunters who may be allowed ac- 
cess to areas of given size with almost cer- 
tain guarantee of a due bag accompanied by 
proper training of the game populations. We 
shall learn the most successful and econom- 
ical methods to be employed in food plant- 
ing and game stocking programs. There 
will be determined sound cooperative poli- 
cies to be entered into by landowners, sports- 
men and game officials. 


In short, the experimental program as 


LAUD GAME OFFICIALS 


Members of the Wilkes-Barre Camp of 
United Sportsmen recently held a farewell 
dinner for Maurice Sherman who was trans- 
ferred to Division G with headquarters at 
Jreensburg, Westmoreland County. At the 
same time they gave a hearty welcome to 
Jay C. Gilford, the incoming Supervisor, 
who formerly was in charge of Division F, 
with headquarters at Oil City. 


CARELESS HUNTER’S LICENSE 
REVOKED 


The hunting license privileges of Paul A. 
Seiple, Bangor, Northampton County, have 
been revoked by the Board of Game Com- 
missioners for five years because of the care- 
less handling of firearms, causing a hunting 
accident last Fall in which Seiple injured 
Luther Stametz, also of Bangor. The Game 
Commission exerted its authority under the 
provisions of an amendment to the Game 
Code, approved in 1935, whereby persons 
who cause injury to a human being through 
negligence or carelessness while using fire- 
arms are subject to the loss of their licenses. 


In revoking Seiple’s license the Commis- 
sion stated that it is its intention to continue 
to utilize this effective weapon to disbar 
other hunters who are careless wth fire- 
arms. 





adopted, will enable the Game Commission 

to point out a long-time game management 

program which will prove beneficial to the 

farmer, the sportsmen and all other per- 

sons interested in the conservation of wild- 
life. 


GORDON SPEAKS AT MANY 
GATHERINGS 


Having gotten the “feel” of things again 
after being away from Pennsylvania for 
ten years, Seth Gordon, Executive Secretary 
of the Board, has been renewing old ac- 
quaintances during the past few months 
getting a first-hand look at some of the 
Commission’s important holdings, and at 
the same time doing a little liason work 
in outlining to the sportsmen some of the 
new policies recently adopted by the Com- 
mission. 

During March, April and May he ad- 
dressed the following important meetings: 
Wilderness Club, Philadelphia; New Cum- 
berland Sportsmen’s Club, New Cumber- 
land; Camp and Trail Club, Philadelphia; 
The George Zimmerman Testimonial Din- 
ner, Allentown; Adams County Fish and 
Game Association, Gettysburg; Millersburg 
Rod and Conservation Club, Millersburg; 
Elk County Sportsmen’s Association, St. 
Marys; Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Punxsutawney; Butler County 
Hunting and Fishing Club, Butler; Mercer 
County Sportsmen’s Club, Grove City; 
Waynesboro Fish and Game Club, Waynes- 
boro; Red Lion Fish and Game Association, 
Red Lion. 

Mr. Gordon recently returned from the 
Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge after having 
surveyed that area in company with Com- 
missioner Robert Lamberton and various 
members of the staff. 

He also visited the Fisher, Loyalsock and 
Jordan Game Farms, and expects very soon 
to make a trip to the wild turkey farm. 

Members of the Board also attended a 
great many meetings and visited quite a 
few of the Commission’s projects during the 
past two months. 
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LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 


During the past several months title was 
taken to almost 9,000 acres of additional 
good game territory in seven counties of the 
State, bringing the total of refuges and pub- 
lic shooting grounds now owned by the 
sportsmen up to 500,301 acres. 

Primary among these purchases was a 
tract of 2,309 acres purchased from the Har- 
man Creek Coal Corporation in Washington 
County. For years the sportsmen of that 
section and the Game Commission tried to 
secure suitable territory for increasing 
small game, and the purchase of this tract 
stands as a testimonial to the untiring ef- 
forts made in this connectfon. The tract 
will be known as Game Lands No. 117. 

Another large tract comprising 2,429 acres 
of good grouse cover was purchased in Lu- 
zerne County from Lily Lewis Seneff. This 
area will be designated as State Game 
Lands No. 119. 

The next largest tract was purchased in 
Somerset and Fayette Counties from Tillie 
Werder and Fred W. Biesecker, et al. This 
area, comprising 2,397 acres, is splendid 
small game territory, and together with a 
small tract comprising 268 acres in Som- 
erset County purchased from the U. S. An- 
nuity Society, will form a part of State 
Game Lands No. 111, bringing the total area 
of that block up to 5,592 acres. 

Another splendid tract, comprising 917 
acres, to be known as State Game Lands 
No. 120, was purchased in Clearfield County 
from the Estates of William H. Sanford and 
David W. Michael, both deceased. 

Two tracts were purchased in Hunting- 
don County, one of 114 acres from the 
County Commissioners and another of 20 
acres from Vina Lang. They will be known 
as State Game Lands No. 118. 

State Game Lands No. 91 in Lackawanna 
County was increased by the purchase of 465 
acres from the Michael Topper estate. This 
addition brings the total acreage of State 
Game Lands No. 91 up to 8,255. 


FARM PLANTING FOR GAME 


Burt Oudette, Refuge Keeper at Lines- 
ville, has developed a very good game feed- 
ing program. He has interested the Lines- 
ville 4-H Club, in the Linesville school, to 
plant six rows of Kaffir corn fifty feet long. 
The planting must be done near good cover. 
There are three townships, Sadsbury, Pine 
and Conneaut Townships, involved. For 
the best six rows first, second and third 
prizes are given. So far twenty-two have 
signed up for the competition. The seed 
will be furnished by Mr. Oudette, and the 
money for the purchase of the seed, as well 
as money for the prizes, is secured by sol- 
iciting business men and others. It would 
seem that many of our other field men might 
conduct similar competitive plantings. 


PROSECUTIONS 
During April, 118 prosecutions for game 
law violations were made and $2944.79 in 
penalties were collected. 





Four Spotlighters were apprehended by 
Game Protector L. H. Wood, of Tioga 
County, last month. All of them were found 
guilty and sentenced to pay a penalty of 
$100 each. 
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SPECIAL LICENSES 


The following special licenses have been 
issued from June 1, 1935 to April 30, 1936: 
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SPORTSMEN INTERESTED IN 
PROPAGATION 


The Division of Propagation and Game 
Farms reports a marked increase in the 
number of Ringneck pheasant hatching eggs 
and day-old chicks applied for by sportsmen 
this year as compared with 1935 demands. 


Although the last date for receiving such 
applications is March 15th of each year, re- 
quests are still pouring in, as this is written, 
from every part of the State. The State 
Game Farms are being taxed to capacity in 
an endeavor to fill these orders in addition 
to the Commission’s regular game bird rais- 
ing program and many of the late comers 
may have to be disappointed. 


MORE FOX HUNTING 


Fox hunting in Pennsylvania is beginning 
to show an upward trend, especially in the 
southeaster counties, and if this sport keeps 
increasing at the rate it has been during 
the past few years it will affect materially 
the State’s wildlife program and no doubt 
will have to be subjected to more rigid reg- 
ulation. 





NEW BEGINNER’S BULLETIN 


As a great many applicants requesting 
pheasant eggs are attempting Game Propa- 
gation for the first time the Division of 
Propagation and game farms has just com- 
pleted a new beginner’s bulletin, a copy of 
which is sent out with every shipment of 
eggs. 

This bulletin, which shows every step of 
the hatching and rearing process in clear, 
easily comprehended form, also contains 
many working drawings of necessary equip- 
ment and also complete feeding directions. 

A copy of this bulletin may be had upon 
request by addressing the Board of Game 
Commissioners, Division of Propagation and 
Game Farms, Harrisburg, Pa. 


STOLEN CAR 


1935 Ford Coach; License No. 382D2; En- 
gine No. A4155115; color, gray; with trunk 
and spot light on the left side, was stolen 
from the garage of A. S. Snyder, Fish War- 
den, Mifflinburg, Pa., on May 13. 

Please keep on the look-out for this car 
and communicate any information to either 
the State Police, Highway Patrol, or Mr. 
Snyder direct. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Tremendous interest in the new Training 
School for field officers is evidenced by the 
fact that 2,255 persons requested informa- 
tion on the subject and 949 filed applica- 
tions. ‘There are 770 field investigations 
now under way to determine the eligibility 
of these. The school will officially open on 
June 29. 


Great blue herons can deliver a stroke 
with their bills that compares in speed with 
the strike of a poisonous snake. 


, 


Beautiful ice formations along Pymatuning waterfowl refuge, 
Crawford County. Quite a few ducks are nesting there now. 
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Summary Sheet of Bounty Claims Al- 
lowed on Noxious Animals During the 
Period of March 1936 








Counties Wild Gray Gos- Wea- 
Cat Fox hawk sels Amount 
EE 28 a. 0 27 9% oO $ 202.00 
Allegheny ........ 0 9 170 O 206.00 
Armstrong ....... 0 7 233 «(OO 261.00 - 
Ey... vekeceens 0 3 49 0 61.00 
a. 0 29 135 0O 251.00 
Pn pss <0 sees 0 14 316 0 372.00 
NT es she cate 0 11 105 «(OO 149.00 
Bradford ......... 0 13 430 1 517.00 
eee wast) ae 49 335 0 531.00 
See 0 4 338 0 354.00 
So veownens 0 16 248 #O 312.00 
ae 0 20 7 Oo 87.00 
Carbon 1 9 7? oO 130.00 
I 0 39 151 1 312.00 
© sav sauepas 0 7 365 0 393.00 
Clarion 0 2 227 0 235.00 
Clearfield ........ 0 34 305 0 441.00 
.  —Feeaa 0 18 29 «~O 101.00 
Columbia ...... a | 3 136 3 178.00 
ee 0 1 548 0 552.00 
Cumberland 0 6 142 0O 166.00 
Dauphin 0 15 1001 165.00 
Delaware 0 0 8s 0 88.00 
i. ee 1 6 84 0 123.00 
Erie 0 1 305 0 309.00 
Fayette 0 53 27 0 482.00 
Forest 0 0 79 0 79.00 
Franklin 0 19 115 0 191.00 
a TP Te 0 4 36 0 52.00 
Greene 0 9 46 0 82.00 
Huntingdon 0 45 182 3 377.00 
Indiana 0 18 261 O 333.00 
OD Cicer nina vs 0 10 221 0 261.00 
St agih trick as 0 15 7 oO 135.00 
Lackawanna 0 25 81 1 186.00 
Lancaster 0 17 341 0 409.00 
Lawrence 0 2 129 O 137.00 
Lebanon 0 4 102 0 118.00 
Lehigh 0 3 180 0 192.00 
Luzerne 0 35 371 2 521.00 
Lycoming 1 36 76 2 245.00 
McKean 1 9 151 0 202.00 
Mercer 0 2 210 O 218.00 
Mifflin 0 20 50 0 130.00 
Monroe 2 8 191 2 263.00 
Montgomery 0 14 261 0 317.00 
Montour 0 0 63 «OO 63.00 
Northampton 0 16 148 0O 212.00 
Northumberland 0 § 110 1 151.00 
Perry ....... 0 18 92 2 174.00 
Philadelphia 0 2 33 «OO 41.00 
la 0 24 35 0 131.00 
ee 0 7 30 2 68.00 
Schuylkill ... 0 43 365 1 542.00 
Snyder 0 2 71 0 79.00 
Somerset 0 32 353 «0 481.00 
Sullivan 0 3 55 2 77.00 
Susquehanna 0 44 140 0 316.00 
ie eae 0 16 i293 63 208.00 
ae 0 11 49 0 93.00 
Venango 0 11 284 0 328.00 
Warren oes 0 0 156 0 156.00 
Washington ....... 90 11 119 +O 163.00 
a Ee 0 44 79 3 270.00 
Westmoreland 0 26 592 0 696.00 
Wyoming 0 15 85 90 145.00 
SE ivakssses 0 32 385 0 513.00 
De: chewd 9 L 057 11, 820 30 $16,333.00 


Total number of claims paid during the month 5,725. 


RED FOXES INCREASE 


There is a noticeable increase of red 
foxes in the northern counties. Apparently 
our vermin trappers have been inactive dur- 
ing the past few years because of the low 
price paid for pelts. The control of our 
fur-bearers is regulated almost entirely by 
the fur market. 
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ORDINARY 


RED FOX STOMACH 
EXAMINATIONS 


Stomach examinations made of 206 fall 
and winter red foxes from New York and 
New England showed the following: 

Mice, 29.3%; rabbits, 22.1%; grasses, 
13.9%; sticks, dirt, trash, 13.9%; carion, 
6.2%; fruit, 8.1%; insects, 5.39%; poultry, 
3.1%; squirrels, 2.9%; porcupines, 1.8%; 
game birds, 1.4%; small birds, 0.5%; 
shrews, 0.8%; worms, 0.89%; grain and nuts, 
0.4%. 


U. S. SPORTSMEN SPEND 
$9,000,000 


The Biological Survey, United States Ag- 
riculture Department, Washington, D. C., 
declares that over 6,000,000 hunting licenses 
were taken out in America in 1934, which 
costs the sportsmen $9,000,000. The licenses 
increased 180,000 over the previous year, the 
report says. Pennsylvania leads all states 
with 574,690 ; New =, 529,369; Michigan, 

133.780; Ohio, Indiana, 324.582. 


DEER DROPS FROM PLANE 


Mrs. Kathryn Stout, of Salt Lick Town- 
ship, Fayette County, heard her chickens 
making an unusual commotion one day. 
Upon going into the yard she noticed a large 
eabin airplane circling her home, at an alti- 
tude of approximately four hundred feet. 
At the same time she observed a large 
object falling which she thought was a bird. 
It landed about two hundred feet away. She 
ealled to a neighbor boy who immediately 
ran to the object which proved to be a 
young deer. Within a few minutes a small 
crowd had gathered, among whom was 
Deputy Game Protector John L. Smith of 
Indian Head. It did not seem logical to him 
that the animal had fallen from the plane, 
so he immediately began looking for deer 
tracks, thinking the creature walked into 
the field and met with foul play. 

Finding no tracks, he reached the con- 
clusion that the deer actually fell from the 
plane. Game Protector R. G. Bryson was 
notified and after a rigid investigation no 
further clues were found to lead them to 
believe otherwise. Just who the owner of 
the plane is and what the deer was doing 
in it will remain a mystery. The ground 
was soft where the animal struck, leaving 
a hole approximately one foot deep. It 
landed on its head, breaking its neck in- 
stantly. 
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A snowy owl caught and killed two ring- 
necked pheasant hens in the Beaver Meadow 
Refuge, Clearfield County. George Luke- 
hart and Jack Williams of DuBois were 
eye witnesses to the slaughter but were 
unable to prevent it. They returned the 
next day, however, and killed the owl which 
had a wing spread of 59”. 


Summary Sheet of Bounty Allowed on 
Noxious Animals for the Month of April 
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Counties Wild Gray Gos- ‘Wea- 

Cat Fox hawk sels Amount 
ere 0 1 0 31 $ 35.00 
Allegheny ..... . » 4 0 62 78.00 
Armstrong ........ 0 4 0 48 64.00 
ae no i ® 10 14.00 
a, ere 0 11 O 78 122.00 
SE Soscéaceccss © 2 © 71 79.00 
| ree ee 0 11 0 56 100.00 
Bradford ...... ae 10 O 128 168.00 
OO ee ee 0 19 O 123 199.00 
ee ee a 8 0 62 74.00 
NR ree 0 2 ® 100 108.00 
eer 5 60 2 52.00 
a 1 4 0 21 52.00 
es a 16 O 64 128.00 
en ee zz © 87 91.00 
a” a Rae 0 : = 59 63.00 
Cieareeld ..<--«.. 8 7 0 122 150.00 
PEER icadiecssss. ® 13 =O 13 65.00 
Columbia ......... 0 6 0 78 102.00 
Crawford ......... ® 1 O 177 181.00 
Cumberland .. .. 90 5 0 41 61.00 
Dauphin pawase i 0 56 84.00 
a 0 a. 15 15.00 
7S ee 0 17 0 100 168.00 
i) siecb ene txe ax 0 0 Oo 85 85.00 
oo ae 0 29 0 76 192.00 
Forest .. Secee ee 1 0 54 58.00 
Franklin .......... 0 9 O 36 72.00 
SN ckaWde sens 0 1 1 9 18.00 
Greene ..... ee, » *® 22 42.00 
Huntingdon ....... 0 11 0 61 105.00 
MOM dic<cs> “was 6 0 86 110.00 
JeMeraom ....+.:.. 8 2 Oo 75 83.00 
Pp: ko a 7 O 84 62.00 
Lackawanna ...... 0 6 O 24 48.00 
Lancaster ....... 0 8 0 72 84.00 
Lawrence. ........ 0 0 oO 30 30.00 
LEO fsacsctctas © 6 O 2 46.00 
Se ee. 0 Oo 85 35.00 
ee EEL 0 3 6 (Ut 126 183.00 
Lycoming ........ 0 27 +O 55 163.00 
McKean . see ae 4 1 85 106.00 
te 0 0 oO 49 49.00 
SR aw :s. was Rates 0 ; » 48 76.00 
Monroe Fe oe SE EE 3 3 1 58 120.00 
Montgomery ...... 0 3s 68 77 85.00 
Montour .......... 0 0 Oo 28 28.00 
Northampton ..... 90 s 42 50.00 
Northumberland .. 0 1 0 40 44.00 
ee — . 340 35 47.00 
Philadelphia ...... 0 2 0 20 28.00 
PEN wasassakdisas< 2 12 0 82 110.00 
ee ae 1 . 8 32 75.00 
Schuylkill ...... — 9 O 126 162.00 
Snyder .... tec = : 2 14 18.00 
Somerset ....... » 13 +O 188 240.00 
Pe rere 2 Ss Ff 33 76.00 
Susquehanna ..... 0 |: <a 61 129.00 
OS ere . » 6 oO 65 89.00 
RIN rs wy v0 bee 0 = 4 15 28.00 
VORRMEOT  osécceces 0 6 0 74 98.00 
SEN euies Gs sa: 0 = 88 93.00 
Washington ...... 0 0 Oo 20 20.00 
Wayne ........ 5 “2 36 97.00 
Westmoreland ... 0 12 0 117 165.00 
Wyoming ...... > © » & 65 90.00 
eee 0 0 0 93 93.00 
|) er 11 407 9 4,047 $5,885.00 


Number of claims for month—2, 
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SOME CANADIAN REMARKS ON 
WATERFOWL CONSERVATION 


In Canada the administration of wildlife 
in the several provinces, except in National 
Parks, is a provincial responsibility. The 
ratification of the Migratory Birds Treaty 
with the consent of the Provinces, and the 
passing of the Migratory Birds Convention 
Act in 1917, changed this slightly and 
brought the administration of migratory 
birds under the jurisdiction of the Dominion. 





The Sanctuary idea in North America 
originated in Canada with the establish- 
ment in 1887 of Last. Mountain Lake Sanc- 
tuary in what is now the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, because it was recognized that 
the invasion of agriculture would replace 
much of the interesting and valuable water- 
fowl life of the Prairies, unless such safety 
zones were established. 





The outstanding work of Jack Miner in 
conducting a private sanctuary on his prop- 
erty at Kingsville, Ontario, has been recog- 
nized by the Province, by the Migratory 
Bird administration, and directly by the 
Parliament of Canada. 





So long as some ducks like the Mallard 
are available, the amount of shooting al- 
lowed will be based on the abundance of 
that species, and this action spells serious 
depletion, or worse, for many other species. 
Each kind ought to be treated on its merits, 
and yet unfortunately this is very difficult 
because most hunters do not distinguish 
between species of ducks in the field. 
—Hoyes Lloyd, Supt. of Wildlife, Canadian 
National Parks. 
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Members of the Western Pennsylvania Audubon Society watching 
ducks on Pymatuning refuge, Crawford County. 


DUCK ON THE LINE 


By Pau R. FurLow 


HREE of us, Nat Greely, Ephrata 

pharmacist, Bill Wolf, veteran inter- 
preter, and I decided to bury the hatchet 
and take up the fishing rod. We agreed 
to play no more practical jokes on each 
other, least of all on Nat, who for twenty 
years had been the butt of jokes on every 
outdoor expedition we had undertaken. The 
armistice was to cover everything from sub- 
stituting spaghetti for worms to stealing 
lunch. But nature took up where we left 
off. 

We were fishing a particularly rapid trout 
stream in central Pennsylvania when Dame 
Nature took a hand. A howl from Nat, not 
unlike the cry of a coyote, heralded the 
news to Bill and me as we returned to the 
stream after a brief sojourn to the car. 
The situation explained itself. 


Nat had allowed his worm bait to drift 
around a wooded bend in the stream. A 
firm tug that made his reel spin and nearly 
pulled the rod from his hands. Feverishly 
he had reeled in his line to find at the end 
of it a duck. 

A sense of pity swept over Nat as he 
saw the plight of the duck. In fact, his 
sense of pity was overshadowed only by 
the fear of being discovered in his predica- 
ment by the farmer who owned the duck. 
And so with the utmost skill he played the 
duck until it was within reach. Then 
stooping over, he reached for it only to 
have the duck take to the air. Bill and I 
arranged ourselves comfortably on the bank 
to watch the play. 

Once again Nat patiently reeled in his 
stubborn quarry and this time, despite the 
showers of water from the bird’s wings, 
managed to capture it and extricate the 
hook. 


This episode brought to mind the occasion 
when Nat was the butt of a hunting hoax. 





So eager was he to hunt with us after 
hearing our tales of prowess with the gun 
that he begged to accompany us. We con- 
sented but there was a twinkle in Bill’s 
eye as he nodded. 

The next day we set out for Gettysburg, 
Nat with a full choked gun and a supply 
of heavily loaded shells all of which had 
the shot removed. 

We hadn’t been long afield until a rabbit 
hopped slowly past Nat. Bringing the gun 
to his shoulder he fired, only to see when 
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the smoke had cleared away, that the rab- 
bit was still hopping. The recoil had 
wrenched his shoulder. 

Again and again he shot at the rabbits 
which the dogs brought to him, but all of 
them escaped unharmed. Meanwhile we 
bagged rabbits to the right and left of him. 


Finally a cottontail sat down in front of 
Nat not ten feet away. Deliberately he took 
aim and shot. The rabbit frisked his 
whiskers and moved a yard farther away. 
In desperation Nat called to Bill. 

“Say, Bill, how is this? Whenever you 
shoot, I see dirt fly. When I shoot, not 
even a leaf stirs.” 


“Oh! exclaimed Bill. “When I shoot, 
you see dirt fly. When you shoot, I see 
dirt fly.” 


“J wnderstand,” replied Nat meekly, and 
resumed his hunting. 


DUCKS TAKE OVER FARM 


About 200 wild ducks camped on the 
Strasburg (Lancaster County) farm of Jay 
Bachman are giving farmer Bachman the 
horse laugh, the razzberries, or whatever 
ducks give when they feel nice and inde- 
pendent. 

They squat about his farm and they eat 
his food up and he can’t do a thing about 
it. The ducks are protected by an inter- 
national migratory bird treaty between 
Canada and the United States which limits 
shooting to a couple of dozen of them a 
season. 

Jay Bachman would like them to move 
elsewhere but the ducks just won’t do it. 
Bachman kills his couple of dozen legally 
each year but it doesn’t make much of a 
dent in the flock. 

“If it keeps on like this,’ he says, “I’ll 
be ducked out of house and home.” 










Israel Berry, West Cain, Chester County, 
well-known farmer and bird authority, tells 
an interesting story of a very smart crow. 
For several weeks Berry did some detec- 
tive work when he discovered a crow taking 
eggs from a turkey nest in the field. Berry 
took one of the eggs from the nest, picked 
it and inserted sufficient poison therein. He 
also left a good egg in with the one that was 
intended for the crow. Next day the crow 
again robbed the nest of an egg, taking the 
good one while the turkey ate the poisoned 
one and died. 
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A BIT ABOUT 
SNAKES 








ROPES 4, cass 


Above: The rattler has a pit between the eye and 
nostril and a vertical eye pupil. Poisonous snakes 
have but one row of plates on the under side of 
the tail. 


Below: Head of blacksnake. No pit between eye 
and nostril. Round eye pupils. No fangs. Non- 
poisonous snakes have two rows of plates under 
side of tail. 





Above: Fangs of the rattler. When these are shed or pulled 
out accessory fangs grow in and replace them. 


Below: Blacksnake. He is a nest robber although at the 
same time he destroys many rats and mice. Rattlers and 
copperheads also are beneficial and kill many undesirable 
rodents. 
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BIRD LORE 


Photos by Mrs. Frank Pagan, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


Left: Tufted Titmouse at 
food counter. 


Right: White-crowned 
Sparrow at counter of sun- 
flower seeds. 


Left center: Purple Finches 
at same counter. Right: 
Evening Grosbeak. 








Left: White-breasted Nut- 
catches, the up-side-downers 
of the bird world. 


Right: Hairy Woodpecker 
searching for grubs. 
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Major Albert H. Stackpole, prominent sportsman, and guests at crow 
dinner, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 


WITH THE CLUBS 


County Commissioners of Lehigh County 
announced that the Federal Government has 
taken over the lease on that portion of the 
Trexler-Lehigh County Game Refuge. Last 
year the area was occupied by a COC camp. 
It will be developed into a Nationa] Park. 
The late General Trexler bequeathed the cite 
to the city of Allentown. All the game and 
fish associations in the County of Lehigh 
are supporting the project. 


The Coatesville Anglers Association held 
its annual meeting in Coatesville May 22. 
Able speakers from the Game & Fish de- 
partments gave interesting talks. The club 
reports thousands of all species of trout will 
be ready for distribution from their rearing 
ponds this Fall. 


The York County Gun Club announces 
two registered shoots over their traps at 
Haines Park, Lincoln Highway East, York, 
Pa., on July 4th and October 12th. 





The L. S. L. Sportsmen’s Association held 
a big meeting at Orrstown recently at which 
Samuel H. Price, Huntingdon County Game 
Protector, was principal speaker. 

Among other things Mr. Price said: “It 
takes disasters such as floods, tornadoes, 
and snow storms to bring out the real good 
in humanity, and the work sportsmen car- 
ried on during these severe tests is a splen- 
did example.” 


June 28, the Boyertown Rod & 
Inc., will hold a clay target regis- 


Sunday, 
Gun Club, 


tered shoot, 100 birds. A. B. Leidy, secre- 
tary, is looking forward to a big field of 
shooters. 


The Houtzdale Sportsmen's Association 
will hold a big field day on Thursday, June 
18. Among events will be trap shooting, fly 
and plug casting, dog show, dancing, ete. 


Shamokin is after the 1937 State Shoot 
and it is understood that the South End Gun 
Club, Reading, desires the tournament in 
1938. The decision for next year’s classic 
will be reached at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Trap Shooting Associa- 
tion to be held in Bradford this year. 


The Holmesburg Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, Bucks County, is plan- 


ning an extensive feeding and game re- 
stocking program for 1936-37. They are off 
to a good start, and other clubs should fol- 
low suit. It does not pay to wait until the 
last minute, as experience during the past 
winter proved. 


Under the auspices of the Southern Ches- 
ter County Izaak Walton League, Admiral 
Byrd lectured before several thousand per- 
sons in Kennett Square recently. 


The Northwestern Trap Shooting Associa- 
tion is composed of a live bunch of marks- 
men. Already they have arranged six reg- 
istered shoots in Scranton. 
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Major Nicholas Biddle, President of the 
Board, and Dr. William H. Moore, former 
member, were guests of honor at the eight- 
eenth annual banquet of the Burlington 
County Game Protective League, Moores- 
town, New Jersey. 

Over five hundred enthusiastic New Jer- 
sians were present and were most royally 
entertained. 

Among other things Harold Green, curator 
of African exhibits of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, presented 
some interesting pictures taken on the dark 
continent. Major Biddle, who also hunted 
extensively in Africa and other parts of the 
world, outlined some of Pennsylvania’s prob- 
lems, particularly, the deer situation. 


WILL PROVIDE UNIQUE BIRD 
HOMES 


Dr. B. D. Hetrick, enthusiastic and gen- 
erous sportsman of Butler, Pennsylvania, 
has a quantity of seeds for growing large 
gourds which can be used for bird houses. 
He will give them to the first five hundred 
persons sending him a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. He will also include 
mimeographed instructions for raising the 
gourds, curing the fruit and making bird 
houses from them. They will last six or 
seven seasons if properly made, Dr. Hetrick 
avers. 


MECHANICSBURG SPORTSMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVE 


The Mechanicsburg Sportsmen’s Protective 
Association did a wonderful work during 
1935 to better hunting and fishing conditions 
in Cumberland County. Among other 
things the club distributed 6,000 brook trout, 
2,000 rainbow trout, 700 smallmouth black 
bass and 500 suckers. They also released 
90 ringneck pheasants, 60 quail, and 19 
crates of rabbits furnished by the Game 
Commission and 2 crates of rabbits which 
they purchased themselves. A stream im- 
provement project was completed through 
the services of the W. P. A., a crow shooting 
campaign was conducted, a sportsman- 
farmer program was ecarried on, and two 
small game refuges were established on 
lands donated by sympathetic landowners. 

The very active Secretary of this group 
is Elwood Straub, Mechanicsburg. Their 
club slogan is “Every member get a mem- 
ber.” Such a slogan could well be applied 
to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News. Why 
not try it? “Every reader get a reader.” 


In the grand finals of the thirteenth 
Semi-Annual Field Trial for coon dogs, held 
at Cedar Top Gun Club recently under the 
auspices of the Berks County Coon Hunter’s 
Association near Reading, the winners were 
as follows: 

Ist tree #35, “Phantom Red,” Joe 
Schreiner, New Brunswick, N. J.; 2nd tree, 
#41, “The Schoolmaster,” Clayton Richard- 
son, Memphis, N. Y.; 1st line #11, “Col- 
onel,” C. O. Jeffries, Port Henry, N. Y. 
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DTHERE WITH THE SPORTSMEN 


CROW FOR DINNER 


OME of us can’t help feeling deeply 

troubled over the movement, initiated in 
Oklahoma during the winter months, to 
label] the common crow as a game bird and 
have him accepted as a table delicacy. The 
crow is such a noisy citizen, so full of guile 
and other human characteristics, so adept 
in the strategy of self-protection, that to 
eat him must be rather like eating your 
favorite congressman. 

The idea that crows are edible was first 
advanced by a Tulsa physician, who invited 
newspapermen of that city to a banquet, 
fed them crow meat and told them after- 
ward what they had been eating. The good 
doctor’s belief is that once the crow is 
established as a game bird, the guns will 
start booming and presently a pest of first 
magnitude will be eliminated. Perhaps he 
is right. Yet one pauses, shuddering a little, 
on the brink of the thought. After we have 
destroyed the crow by culinary methods, 
how can we be sure that some zealot won’t 
ask us to extend the new doctrine to other 
national pests—the chinch bug, for example, 
or the coyote or the codling moth? Not to 
mention the autograph collector and the 
Japanese beetle, 

At any rate, the Tulsa heresy has caught 
on surprisingly. Throughout Oklahoma and 
adjoining states sportsmen are holding crow 
dinners this spring. An Oklahoma produce 
house reports that it already sold more 
than 2000 dressed crow carcasses, chiefly to 
the hotels, and that the demand is still brisk. 
Midwestern newspapers are full of praise 
for the black-feathered fellow and the clean 
life he leads. The thing begins to have the 
earmarks of a third-party movement. 

As soon as someone thinks of it, the crow 
doubtless will be given some official recog- 
nition. It was in the year 1611 that King 
James I of England—connoisseur of fine 
food that he was—struck a juicy roast of 
beef with the flat of his sword and dubbed 
it “Sir Loin.” Striking a crow across the 
withers with a sword might not be a bad 
idea, particularly if the bird selected for 
the honor happened to be an ancient charac- 
ter that needed tenderizing; but in all prob- 
ability the current shortage of kings in Ok- 
lahoma will rule out this ceremony. There 
is, however, no dearth of gold medals, nor 
of senators to present them. : 

No recipe for cooking crow has as yet 
drifted into this office, but one assumes the 
carcass is massaged with rubbing alcohol 
or shaving cream before putting over the 
fire. It is not for us to deny that the crow 
is edible, of course, but in case some kind 
host invites us to partake, we hope he won’t 
think it too rude if we beg to be allowed 
to eat the aluminum broiling pan instead. 


Brooke Dolan, 8rd, Villanova explorer, in 
charge of an Academy of Natural Sciences 
expedition, home from Tibet, brought back 
Some very rare specimens of animals. In- 
cluded in the trophies were a full series of 
McNeil deer which were regarded as ex- 
tinct, and a wild Tibetan Yak. Dr. Dolan 
spent two years on the Tibetan Plateau, 
known as the “Roof of the World.” 


SAXTON BIRD DAY 


The people of Saxton, Bedford County, 
and especially the school children, are to be 
highly commended for the splendid Bird 
Day program which they sponsored recently. 


The feature of the program was a bird 
house building contest in which 103 houses 
were entered. 

Saxton is the home of W. G. Fluke, mem- 
ber of the Game Commission, and it was 
mostly through his interest and enthusiasm 
that the program was sponsored. 


The Editor of the Game News helped 
judge the winners of the bird house contest 
and his assistant, Dr. C. S. Apgar, concluded 
the program with 4 reels of motion pictures. 


LITITZ SPORTSMEN ACTIVE 


The 1935 annual report of the Lititz 
Sportsmen’s Association, Lancaster County, 
is very interesting. The organization built 
40 winter feeding shelters and distributed 
3,420 lbs. of grain. Educational talks on 
feeding were given to eight high schools. 


The club successfully hatched and re- 
leased 206 ringneck pheasants from 504 eggs 
furnished by the Game Commission. ‘They 
also released 704 twelve-week old pheasants 
which they raised from day-old chicks. They 
purchased 155 cottontail rabbits at their 
own expense and released 286 furnished by 
the Commonwealth. 

The club held a Farm Show contest dur- 
ing October, donating five prizes. The first, 
a 500 lb. steer, went to Roy Mease, Lan- 
caster; the second, a Winchester Pump Gun, 
was won by Charles Kling, of Lititz; S. N. 
Myers, also of Lititz, won the third prize, 
a .22 repeating gun; a gunning coat was 
awarded to Joseph Yeager, of Lancaster, as 
the fourth prize; and the fifth, a .22 single- 
shot rifle, was won by George Royer, of 
Lititz. 

A special contest was held for sportsmen 
with prizes being awarded to Paul Doster 
for shooting a deer with the largest num- 
ber of points; Dervin Runk for catching the 
largest bass—19” long, weighing 3 lbs.; Roy 
Stark for catching the largest salmon— 
2614” long, weighing 6% lbs.; Earl Minnich 
for shooting the largest number of crows— 
628; George Royer for shooting the second 
largest number of crows—327; and Isaac 
Weidman for shooting the third largest num- 
ber of crows—262. 

The 238 members comprising this club 
killed the following game during 1935: 3 
deer, 215 rabbits, 12 quail, 20 squirrels, 63 
pheasants, 47 gray squirrels, and 10 ruffed 
grouse. They also killed 28 stray house 
eats and 1 red fox. 





NOTICE 
If You Have Not Renewed Your 
Subscription Please Do So At Once. 
Send a Dollar for Two Years. 











NEW CLUBS 


The Kempton Rod and Gun Club, Kemp- 
ton, Pa., organized recently with Mr. Leroy 
Schollenberger as Secretary. 

The newly organized Mountain, Field, and 
Stream Club of Roxbury, Pa., recently held 
its first annual banquet with about 150 mem- 
bers and friends in attendance. 


WANT EARLY TRAINING 
SEASON 


Sentiment among field trial enthusiasts 
and sportsmen generally during the past 
season apparently was in favor of extending 
the training period another month in the 
spring and knocking off a month in the fall, 
The reason for this suggestion, from what 
we can gather, seems to be that dog own- 
ers feel there is less game, particularly 
young game birds and animals in the field 
to be disturbed by dogs in the spring than 
there is in the fall, also fewer dogs afield 
to cause the disturbance. After all, they 
say, weather conditions are unfit for train. 
ing before September 15th. 

This sentiment is worthy of serious con- 
sideration and it is suggested that our read- 
ers ponder over it and discuss the sugges- 
tion among themselves between now and 
the next legislature. 


A hunter in the State of Delaware has in.« 
vented a device that calls crows to him and 
he declares that last month (May) he killed 
upwards of 2,000. 





Refuge Keeper, W. B. Wells, Me- 
hoopany, Pa., with deer which he 
rescued when it sank deep in the 
mud of a local swamp. 
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| Planting Food For Wildlife 


By William C. Grimm 





Dwarr SuMACH 
(Rhus copailina) 


(Rubus odoratus) 











PURPLE -FLOWERING RASPBERRY 


Brack CHOKEBERRY 
(Pyrus melanocarpa) 


Pasture Rose 
(Rosa humilis) 


William C. Grimm- 1936. 











The number of points on a buck’s antlers 
is no index of his age, concludes Victor H. 
Cahalane, Michigan biologist, after attempt- 
ing to correlate the wear of the teeth with 
the size of antlers. He did find that the 
diameter of the antlers one-half inch above 
the burr, furnishes a fairly dependable in- 
dex for Michigan white-tai] deer. 

If the diameter is from 18 to 19.9 milli- 
meters, the age is 144 years; from 20 to 25.9 
mm. 80 percent are 2% years; from 26 to 
27.9 mm., two-thirds will be 2% years, the 
remainder, 3% to 4% years; from 34 to 
37.9 mm. one-half will be from 3% to 4% 
years, and the other half will join the next 
group, measuring 38 mm. and over, which 
are 5% years and above. 


Smith Harris, a farmer living near Du- 
Bois, fed a covey of quail on his barn floor 
last winter. One day a Cooper’s hawk flew 
in and killed and ate one of the birds. 
Harris quickly shut the door and killed the 
hawk with a club. Its crop contained the 
entire quail, feet and all. This goes to prove 
that, when ravenously hungry, birds of prey 
will often take long chances. 


J. L. Baker, Harrisburg, killed a_ black- 
snake in the act of devouring a clutch of 
grouse eggs, and one which had robbed a 
pewee’s nest and eaten two of the young. 


JUNE 


Epitor’s Note: This is the fourth of @ 
series of articles by Mr. Grimm on what, 
how, when and where to plant food bearing 
trees and shrubs for game. 


Dwarf Sumach: Resembles other gsu- 
machs as to fruit. Leaflets have entire 
margins and there are winged projections 
along the main stalk between the leaflets. 

Black Chokeberry: Medium-sized shrub, 
Leaves alternate with finely-toothed mar- 
gins; quite smooth. Fruit berry-like, about 
14 inch in diameter, nearly black. 

Purple-flowering Raspberry: Stems not 
prickly but covered with glandular hairs. 
Leaves simple, or 3 - 5 lobed, and finely 
toothed. Flowers rose-like. Very attrac- 
tive ornamental; also provides some food 
for birds. 

Wild or Pasture Rose: A low shrub armed 
with fine straight prickles. Leaflets 5 to 


7, finely toothed. Fruit nearly round, 
orange-red. The common wild rose. The 
wild roses are attractive and the fruits 


are eaten by some birds. Other native 
wild roses are: Smooth Meadow Rose and 
Swamp Rose. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, PAPERS 


The American Nature Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., publishes some very interest- 
ing pamphlets which every sportsmen and 
nature lover should possess. 

Two of the most interesting are “Our 
Disappearing Fur-Bearers” and “A Plea 
For Our Hawks and Owls.” Both are fully 
illustrated in color. 


The U. S. Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., also distributes some very excellent 
publications of interest to both farmers and 
sportsmen. 

Some of these are as follows: 

“Mouse Control In Field and Orchard’— 
Farmers’ bulletin No. 1397. 

“How To Make A Cat Trap”’—Leaflet 
No. 50. 

“Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises’— 
Bulletin No. 1638. 

“Rat Control’—Bulletin No. 1533. 

“Rabbits In Relation To Trees and Farm 
Crops”—Bulletin No. 702. 

“Mink Raising”—Leaflet No. 8. 

“Rabies (Hpdrophobia)”—Bulletin No. 
449. 

“Food of Some Well Known Birds of 
Home and Garden”—Bulletin No. 506. 

“Some Useful Birds to the Farmer”—Bul- 
letin No. 630. 

“Local Bird Refuges’—Bulletin No. 1644. 

“Blackbird Control in Corn Fields’—Bio- 
logical Survey Leaflet. 

“English Sparrow Control”—Leaflet No. 
61. 

“Bird Houses and How to Build Them’— 
Farmers’ Bulletin 609. 

A list of external parasites from birds of 
the eastern part of the United States by 
Dr. Harold S. Peters, Bureau of Biological 
Survey. 


The Aughwick Valley Game, Fish and 
Forestry Association, Mt. Union, which has 
been organized a little over one year, now 
has a membership of over 700 members, and 
is still going strong. 
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SPORTSMEN AWAKEN! 
Note: Following is a letter written to 
Nicholas Biddle, President of the Board, by 
Major John V. Rowan, U.S.A., Philadelphia. 
What Major Rowan says is only too true. 


I received this morning and read with 
deep interest and thorough appreciation the 
pamphlet by Senator Guffey covering na- 
tional conservation planning that you were 
kind enough to mail to me. 

The nation that ignores this subject in- 
vites national disaster. History is replete 
with lessons on this score. Where now are 
the “Cedars of Lebanon’? Wandering 
tribes of nomads now roam over the plains 
surrounding the Tigris and Euphrates that 
once supported the world’s greatest nations 
in opulent luxury. 

Less than a century has elapsed since 
Pennsylvania sacrificed her leadership in 
lumbering, fishing and other industries, the 
perpetuity of which depended solely on in- 
telligent conservation. Two generations 
ago, this great state supplied the United 
States with ninety-five per cent of its oil, 
whereas today your oil production, expen- 
sively pumped, supplies less than five per 
cent. Coal resources of illimitable value 
have recklessly been squandered and both 
eapital and labor in this field of endeavor 
face a doubtful future. 

The lumber industry, moving to Minn- 
esota, Michigan, Wisconsin, etc., proceeded 
to literally “mine” the timber off, rather 
than to wisely conserve it by removing only 
mature trees and disposing of slashings. 
The accumulated debris caused fires that de- 
stroyed both forests and soil. So, since the 
beginning of the current century, we wit- 
ness Minnehaha Falls, the “laughing 
waters” of Hiawatha, dry sand dunes in 
summer and rushing torrents of uncon- 
trolled fury in the Spring. The rainfall is 
diminishing, crop failures are common, even 
the surface level of water has dropped from 
ten to as high as fifty feet. Another so- 
called “bread basket” of the world is seem- 
ingly doomed. Man only is to blame. 

Terrapin, once so common in the East 
that laws existed prohibiting planters from 
feeding it to their workers over three times 
a week is now an expensive and rare 
delicacy. Wild pigeons were known to have 
been delivered to Baltimore in car-load lots. 
Today not one survives. Oysters nearly dis- 
appeared before we awakened and crabs are 
now largely obtained from Maine and other 
distant points. 

In the Pacific Northwest, our last great 
timber reserve, where rolls the mighty Col- 
umbia, you may see fires that rival descrip- 
tions in Dante’s Inferno, roaring perpetually 
alongside the mightiest river on the west 
coast of both Americas. Why? Simply be- 
cause the lumbermen will only use “dimen- 
sional stuff’ and burn all pieces not con- 
forming thereto. What criminal waste 
leading to woeful want, what asinine folly! 
We should awake before it is too late! 


RIFLE STOLEN 

A few days prior to the past deer season 
the hunting camp of Mr. F. W. Powell, 119 
West Ohio Street, North Side, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which is located four miles from Rock- 
ton, Clearfield Co., was broken into and a 
Winchester Rifle, No. 132220, belonging to 
the caretaker was stolen. 

Should this rifle be located, please notify 


Mr. John Collum, ¢/o May White, Rockton, 
Pa, 
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Controlling the Mole 


ago are comparatively difficult to 
control, but one who is patient, perse- 
vering, and somewhat skillful can catch or 
destroy them in a number of ways. 


Trapping 

Trapping is the most universially appli- 
cable and satisfactory method of mole con- 
trol, but it is successful only if the habits 
and instincts of the mole are carefully con- 
sidered. The suspicion of the mole, for in- 
stance, is aroused when its sensitive nose 
encounters anything foreign in its runway, 
and it will immediately back up and burrow 
around or under an ordinary trap set in its 
tunnel. It is not suspicious of dirt blocking 
the runway, however, as its burrow is fre- 
quently closed by farm machinery, and by 
man and large animals stepping on it. The 
mole will immediately push its way into such 
a dirt blockade, reopen it, and continue on 
its way. This habit provides opportunity 
for using a specially designed trap that 
straddles, encircles, or is held suspended 
above the runway, the trigger pan resting 
on or hidden in a dirt blockade. Under such 
conditions the unsuspecting mole cannot de- 
tect the presence of the trap, and in pushing 








The run- 
Moving 


A diamond-jaw trap, set. 
way is back of the trigger. 
the trigger in action releases the 
spring. 


into the dirt obstruction it either lifts the 
trigger pan or pushes the dirt against the 
hidden trigger arm and thus releases the 
trap spring. If this general principle is 
understood by the trapper it will greatly 
simplify his efforts. 

Another fundamental condition to be re- 
membered is that the mole is most sensitive 
to an unnatural environment. For this rea- 
son the careful or experienced trapper never 
tears up large or numerous sections of the 
mole burrow in attempting to locate the 
favorable setting for a trap. The trapper 
should also bear in mind that a poorly set 
trap is a detour sign for the ever-suspicious 
mole. 





A choker-loop trap, in position at 
one of the deeper runways of a mole’s 


system of borrows. 
encircle the runway. 


The loops must 


The selection of a frequently used run- 
way for a trap set is of prime importance. 
East of the Rocky Mountains most of the 
traps will have to be placed in the hunting 
tunnels, which are close to the surface and 
are indicated by the conspicuous ridges. It 
is to be remembered that these surface run- 
ways are made for the primary purpose of 
finding food. Many of them are therefore 
not used more than once; others, however, 
serve as highways and are used regularly. 
Ordinarily a runway that takes a more or 
less straight course for some distance, or 
seems to connect two systems of workings, 
will be in constant use. On the other hand, 
a tunnel that has mouse holes or breaks 
opening into it is not being used, as a mole 
invariably repairs any such surface open- 
ings. Thus the trapper can often determine 
the used tunnels by poking a small hole into 
all on the area and noting later, usually 
within a few hours, which ones have been 
closed. In large fields the runs in use may 
to be found by driving a wagon or automo- 
bile back and forth across the area, flatten- 
ing the mole ridges at intervals of 50 to 100 
feet; the following day the regularly used 
runways will be raised again. 

When the trapper can locate the deeper 
runs which often are highways used by 
many individuals, he may catch a number 
of moles by continued use of traps in the 
same place. Such deeper tunnels are 
usually 3 to 12 inches or more below the sur- 
face, along fence lines or ridges in open 
fields, or at crossings from sodded to culti- 
vated ground. Experiments have shown 
that in such cases an entire 6-acre field can 
be successfully treated by setting traps 
along the fence rows. 

As moles are active throughout the year 
they may be trapped at any season, although 
it is not practical to carry on operations 
when the ground is frozen or exceedingly 
dry. The best time to trap is when fresh 
signs of mole activity are noted. 
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The C CC in Conservation 


By H. P. Kauffman 


AMP MORTON, located in the most 

desolate but beautiful part of the North 
Mountain Region, Sullivan County, is in 
the center of a work area of 35,541 acres 
of State Game Land. 

It is one of the most outstanding camps 
in Pennsylvania and recently won second 
place in the Corp Area contest. Hard work 
on the part of the enrollees after hours, 
with the cooperation of the State Personnel 
and Army officers, helped make this possible. 

This camp was established to provide a 
better system of Forest Protection and 
Management, to feed and protect wildlife, 
to plant food-bearing trees and shrubs, to 
secure an increased yield on the timber 
areas, and to protect the White Pine from 
the attack of the Blister Rust. In time 
other projects were added. 

Roads and trails are most necessary in 
earrying out the Conservation Program as 
they make it possible to easily reach all 
areas. And so, during the first two years, 
much time was spent on these projects. Now 
there are 35 miles of truck trails over the 
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FEED SHELTER 4> 


area. From points along these roads foot 
trails have been cut that extend into the 
more remote regions. Fifty miles of foot 
trails have opened up the area for better for- 
est fire protection and management. An ex- 
cellent dirt road now connects State Route 
No. 115 with the North Mountain Fire 
Tower; also, the Jamison City Road has 
been extended to the Ricketts Estate. Eleven 
bridges were built to complete the roads. 
Protection of wildlife has become an out- 
standing phase of the work of the camp. 
During the past winter over 100 game 
shelters were constructed and food was 














NOTES 

Of all the ammunition sold in the United 
States but 8 percent is for trap-shooting- 
There was a time when Pennsylvania had 
400 trap-shooting clubs, but today there are 
about 180 such organizations. “Skeet” is 
supplanting straight trap-shooting in many 
places. 

Those interested in the protection of game, 
song and insectivorous birds are urged to con- 
tact their rural friends and ask them to 
avoid burning off grass fields and brush piles 
during the months of April, May and June. 

Kaffir corn furnishes most ideal food for 
game during the winter months. It grows 





Ringneck Pheasants at one of many feedings shelters 
erected by boys of Camp Morton. 


taken to them every week. Our records 
show that grouse, rabbits, squirrel and deer 
frequented the shelters. Over 250 bushels 
of corn on the cob, scratch feed, oats and 
bread were distributed. This food was se- 
cured from the Game Commission and from 
many private individuals who were solicited 
by the camp officials and enrollees. A check 
on 40 shelters over a period of two months 
showed that rabbits visited 37; squirrels, 
36; grouse frequented 30 and signs of deer 
were found at 15 shelters. 


Reforestation has been carried on to pro- 
vide feed and shelter for game and to in- 
crease the value of the timber crop. To 
date, 60,000 seedlings of pine, spruce, and 
oak have been planted. These evergreen 
seedlings will in a very few years materi- 
ally increase the winter cover on the area 
for grouse and deer particularly. It is 
planned during the next year to plant an 
additional supply of evergreens, particularly 
along stream banks, ravines and hollows 
where game customarily congregates during 
the winter months. It is possible that a 
small nursery will be established to grow 
berry and nut producing trees and shrubs 
for planting on the Game Lands to supple- 
ment the natural game food supply. 

Fifty acres of land are being cleared 
preparatory for sowing them with buck- 
wheat or other grains. Also other areas 
are being cleared to provide berry patches 
as food for wildlife. Release cuttings in 
the vicinity of grape vines and other game 
food plants have been conducted for the 
purpose of providing many natural feeding 
areas. The releasing of these plants per- 


mits sunlight to enter, thereby increasing 
the fruiting capacity. 

Timber Stand Improvement is excellent 
winter work. This involves the taking out 
of the undesirable species and thus in- 
creases the annual growth of the remain- 
ing trees. Two hundred acres have been 





In addition it pro- 
motes sprout growth which provides more 
deer food and better cover for other game. 

Seven miles of Stream Improvement have 


treated in this manner. 


been completed. This work consists of 
building pole and log dams, providing arti- 
ficial feeding grounds and other things nec- 
essary for the improvement of our streams. 


In addition, many minor projects were 
completed, showing that in spite of floods, 
heavy snowfall, epidemics, and many other 
obstacles, Camp Morton has accomplished 
much in the way of Conservation. 


A cordial invitation is extended to the 
public to visit this camp and its projects. 











STATE SHOOT POSTPONED 


The state trap shoot originally 
scheduled for June 11 to 14 at Brad- 
ford, Pa., has been changed to June 
24 to 27. 











ATTENTION! 


Beginning with the July issue the 
GAME NEWS will carry a Question and 
Answer column. Everyone is urged to 
contribute to the success of this new 
undertaking. 











from six to ten feet high, the top bending 
over to about half the length of the stalk. 
4-H boys and girls are urged to plant some 
Kaffir corn this summer, 


Trout fishermen can make many obser- 
vations of game, and such information will 
be welcomed by the Board of Game Com- 
missioners. County Game Protectors will 
gladly accept all such data. 


“Wildcats rarely leap from trees onto the 
backs of deer. I have traced as many as 
twenty-five instances where the cat sprang 
from a bank or a rock, but never from a 
tree, except possibly from a fallen one”’~ 
Chauncey Logue, State Trapper. 
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THE WITNESS 


“Of all unfortunate people in this world, 
none are more entitled to sympathy and 
commiseration than those whom circum- 
stances oblige to appear upon the witness 
stand in court. You are called to the stand 
and place your hand upon a copy of 
the Scriptures in sheepskin binding, with a 
cross on the one side and none on the other, 
to accommodate either variety of the Christ- 
ian faith. You are then arraigned before two 
legal gentlemen, one of whom smiles at you 
plandly because you are on his side, the 
other eyeing you savagely for the opposite 
reason. The gentleman who smiles proceeds 
to pump you of all you know; and having 
squeezed all he wants out of you, hands you 
over to the other, who proceeds to show you 
that you are entirely mistaken in all your 
supposition; that you never saw anything 
you have sworn to; that you never saw the 
defendant in your life; in short, that you 
have committed direct perjury. He wants 
to know if you have ever been in state 
prison, and takes your denial with the air 
of a man who thinks you ought to have been 
there, asking all the questions over again 
in different ways; and tells you with an awe 
inspiring severity, to be very careful what 
you say. He wants to know if he under- 
stood you to Say so and so, and also wants 
to know whether you meant something else. 
Having bullied and scared you out of your 
wits, and convicted you in the eye of the 
jury of prevarication, he lets you go. By 
and by everybody you have fallen out with 
is put on the stand to swear that you are the 
biggest scoundrel they ever knew, and not 
to be believed under oath. Then the oppos- 
ing counsel, in summing up, paints your 
moral photograph to the jury as a character 
fit to be handed down to time as the type 
of infamy—as a man who has conspired 
against innocence and virtue, and stands 
convicted of the attempt. The judge in his 
charge tells the jury if they believe your 
testimony, etc., indicating that there is even 
a JUDICIAL doubt of your veracity; and 
you go home to your wife and family, 
neighbors and acquaintances, a suspected 
man—al] because of your accidental presence 
on an unfortunate occasion!” 

(Extract from “The Art of Cross-Ea- 
amination,” by Francis L. Wellman) 





Footprints of a ruffed grouse are placed 
one in front of the other, forming a direct 
line. 
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Our Feathered Friends 


By George Miksch Sutton 


From far over the wide meadows drifts 
a faint sound of bells. And there are 
whispers of tiny pipes and flutes, and shrill 
piccolos. All the morning seems to be drip- 
ping sounds of exquisite texture, sounds 
such as sparkle of the dew might make— 
if dew sparkles ever made music. The 
grasses move in the slight wind, and their 
movement causes very small sounds, which 
harmonize, somehow, with the distant fairy 
hand that is playing. The leaves of the wild 
mustard and the great soft mullein rustle: 
and even those dry sounds become part of 
the musical ensemble which seems to he 
drifting in from everywhere. Then, as the 
wind dies, the faint bells cease, and the 
many distant flutes and piccolos are heard 
no more, 


All at once, through the bright effulgence 
of the sunshine there circles toward us a 
small black bird. His wings shiver and 
tremble in the light. Fearless and reckless 
he is, this little fellow who is searcely 
larger than a sparrow. And verily, he is 
i braggart. “Phew, phew,” he says, in tones 
that sound a trifle angry, and least of all, 
afraid. 

Then as though the white clouds so low- 
flving above the meadows had suddenly drop- 
ped a musical bomb among us, the song he- 
gins. Ah, Such a profligate outburst, and 
all from the throat of a small black bird, 
but little larger than a sparrow. He circles 
about us spluttering and clinking. ‘The 
song is rollicking and gay; it is careless 
and carefree; and the singer is so over- 
come by the sheer prodigality of the music 
that he drifts lower and lower, legs dangling 
limp, and wings beating slower and ever 
more slowly, until he rests lightly among 
the grass tops, perching nowhere, simply 
resting on the strong stems, wings limply 
spread, and feet dangling, oh—anywhere. 
But on he sings and sings, and his wings 
quiver ecstatically as he puts back his head 
und purrs and splutters. 

You wonderful black and white Bobolink! 

We move closer and he continues to loll 
in the grasses, muttering “Phew, phew,” 
perhaps in lazy contempt. And then, lest 
we step on his shining tail, or touch his 





WHAT IS THE STATUS OF NORTH AMERICA’S NATURAL RESOURCES? 3. Annual additional cost for pure water 


North America’s natural resources have been wasted, looted, and despoiled 
A partial picture of man’s stewardship of Nature’s bounty, due wholly to lack of fore- 
sight and constructive management, reveals the account far in the red. 


LOSS! 
1. 697,000,000 acres of original forest de- 
nuded. 
2. 100,000,000 acres of original wildlife 


breeding grounds drained. 

3. 85% of our lakes and streams polluted 
by industries and municipalities. 

4. 173,000,000 acres of remaining public 
domain lands overgrazed and denuded. 

5. Eight wildlife species extinct; others re- 
duced to verge of extinction; water- 
fowl supply a fraction of former abun- 
dance; farm and forest game dimin- 
ished; valuable fur-bearers endan- 
gered; the food and game fish supply 


seriously diminished. 
PROFIT? 

1. 85,000,000 acres barren waste; 90,000,000 
acres tax delinquent; 44,000,000 acres 
eroded beyond redemption, recurrent 
devastating floods, game ranges re- 
duced, fishing waters impaired. Hun- 
dreds of communities pauperized. 


2. Water tables lowered; floods, droughts, 


and dust storms; decrease in water- 
fowl, fur-bearers, and fish life. More 
than half the land drained worthless 
for agriculture, drainage bonds de- 
faulted, thousands of citizens pau- 
perized. 


oe ee ee 








silken wings, he drifts away, wings flutter- 
ing so easily, so effortlessly that it seems 
that flying must certainly be no work at all. 

He is a black and white beauty. And 


somehow as he twinkles off above the 
mustard flowers he seems rather like a 
guy dandy who has seen much night-life 


umong scented cabarets, and who has for- 
gotten, in his careless drowsiness, to take 
off his evening clothes. Evening clothes in 
the morning—and on such a morning too! 


We hate to leave the wide meadows, where 
even now the sound of the fairy orchestra 
wanders over to us from the little valleys 
of green grasses where the Bobolinks are 
singing. A meadowlark whistles; but his 
high notes seem thin and full of effort, and 
as he flies away he seems nervous and 
rather wooden. A flicker flashes by, and 
drones his long series of yelps from a 
telephone pole. And a little grasshopper 
sparrow buzzes the queerest of songs from 
a dead weed stalk. But nowhere is there 
buoyancy and charm save with the little 
black and white concertist who is now cir- 
cling above his nest. 


As we leave the field he comes to bid 
farewell. And there is nothing but unre- 
strained joy in his parting. He quivers and 
trembles and drags his feet among the 
grasses, and as we move away he comes 
nearer and nearer until, as we step upon 
the road he hovers only a few feet above us 
carolling gaily, “Happy morning to you; 
but you’d better leave my meadow before 


I get cross.” 





supply to communities and industries 
more than $1,000,000,000; taxes ma- 
terially increased; property values im- 
paired; fish and other acquatic life 
destroyed; heavy annual toll on water- 
fowl supply; recreational facilities 
ruined; and shipping endangered and 
costs increased. 

4. More floods, droughts, and dust storms; 
irrigation reservoirs being ruined by 
silting; range for wildlife usurped and 
destroyed. 

5. Progressively restricted hunting and fish- 
ing seasons; constantly reduced bags 
and creels; fewer opportunities for the 
general public to enjoy contact with 
wildlife; and the annual economic re- 
turn from fish, game and other wild- 
life seriously diminished. 

Courtesy U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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KIEL THE 
STRAY CAT 





Stray cats are the worst enemies 
of game and song birds during the 
nesting season. 


CORRELATING FOREST 
PRACTICES 
(From page 5) 
In other words, we should know what stock 
of game is regularly on hand in order to 
determine whether it is increasing or 
whether it is decreasing—if increasng, to 
know whether it is increasing too rapidly 
for the good of the other uses of the forest. 
In the larger States the making of such a 
census is a big undertaking. By reason of 
the fact that foresters have a_ particular 
interest in the numbers of game animals 
and game birds they should cooperate with 
the State Game officials in conducting such 
a census. This can be done by permitting 
the forest personnel, and CCC Camps while 
in existence, to wardens and 
others in carrying on the work. The game 
should be revised frequently to be 
of any particular benefit. 
Conclusion 

It is realized that the successful correlat 
ing of silviculture. wildlife production and 
recreation, calls for the highest sort of skill. 


assist game 


census 


It is more difficult than to be just a for- 
ester, a game manager. or a park director. 
It is believed, however, that some degree 


of coordination between the three on a given 
area is absolutely essential for the success 
of any one. Foresters, by their knowledge 


of trees, plants and wildlife, are undoubt- 
edly the best fitted to undertake the ¢o- 
ordination. Mistakes will be made, but no 
great undertaking is brought to a sueccess- 


ful conclusion without mistakes having 
been made. The job should be gotten under 
Way aS soon as possible. 


GROUP MANAGEMENT FOR 
REFUGES 


(From page 7) 
CU. S.-A in Forest County State ‘Game Land 
creage fairly large. 
Refuge Keeper John A. Hopkins. 


Group No. 39. Comprises State 
5, 47 and 96 in 
under contract for 


Game Lands Nos. 39 

Venango County, and one block 

purchase Territory large tut 

acreage comparatively small and accessible. 
Refuge Keeper Ralph H. Ewing. 

Group No. 40. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 24, 
, 68, 72 and 74 in Forest and Clarion Counties, and 
Auxiliaries Nos. 1 and 96 in Clarion County. Ter 
ritory large but accessible 
Refuge Keeper Edward Shaw 

State Game Lands No. 95 is not included in a group 
but can be handled by the District Game Protector 

DIVISION ‘‘G.’’ Rollin Heffelfinger, Division Super- 
visor: 

Group No, 41. Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 26, 
79 and 108 in Bedford, Blair and Cambria Counties, 
one block under contract for purchase, and Auxil 
iaries Nos. 19, 97 and 12 in Cambria County 
Territory large but State Game Land acreage com- 
paratively small. 

Refuge Keeper Herbert Diehl. 
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Group No. 42. (Comprises State Game Lands No. 42, 
one block under contract for purchase, and Primary 
No. 5 on State Forest, in Westmoreland County, 
and Auxiliaries Nos. 47 and 67 on State Forest in 
Somerset and Cambria Counties. 

Refuge Keeper William G. Matthews. 

Group No. 43, Comprises State Game Lands Nos. 50, 
82 and 111, and Auxiliary No. 89 on State Forest 
in Somerset County. Territory large but workable. 
No Refuge Keeper now employed. 

Group No. 44. Comprises State Game Lands No. 51 
in Fayette County Additional lands should’ be 
acquired in that section 
Harold D. Carroll having recently been reclassified 
Land Acquisition Assistant, a Deputy has been tem- 
porarily placed in charge. 


Comments on the Group Management Plan 

All but a few land and refuge units 
will be under the care of refuge keepers, 
so district will be relieved from 
direct responsibility for management, ex- 
cept for those few units. As there is no in- 
tention of employing additional refuge keep- 


very 


protectors 

















are available from the Game 
School, it will be nee 
protectors to continue 


ers until 


men 
Commission Training 
district 

assistance in the 
with the aid of deputy game protec- 


essary for 
giving management of 
lands, 
tors where authorized. 

In selecting the various land 
units to be included within each 
group. consideration of necessity had to be 


and refuge 


managerial 
given to the existence and location of Game 


Commission-owned refuge headquarters 
buildings, 


mitted 


which could be 
any group. 
buildings are 
located, but 


no two of per- 


within one In several 
none too ad- 


that 


instances such 


vantageously can't be 
helped. 

Also, in arranging the groups every effort 
was made to keep each group entirely within 
that no 
refuge keeper would be responsible to more 
Since in a few in- 
stances the supervisory division line passes 
through a land or refuge unit, this line was 
slightly shifted to unit 
within one division. 

The Board realizes that 
refuge keepers under group 
will be larger than in the 
However, it is doubtful whether the increas- 


one supervisory division so one 


than one supervisor. 


wholly 


keep the 


auto mileage for 
management 


somewhat past. 


will average more than 10%, or possibly 
15%, above what it has been running during 


JUNE 


the past few years. Many of the smaller 
units, and particularly the auxiliaries, may 
not require attention of refuge keepers more 
than once or twice a month. Other units 
will require more attention, depending on 
many and varied conditions and cireum- 
stances, such as the size of the units, the 
amount of work necessary to improve game 
conditions, whether or not infractions of the 
law are common, ete., ete. Good judgment 
will be required in the judicial use of auto- 
mobiles in order to keep expense down to 
a minimum. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
principal duties of a refuge keeper are: to 
improve food and cover on every unit for 
which he is responsible so that it will be- 
come the best possible habitat for wildlife; 
preventing violations of game, fish and for- 
est laws; controlling forest fires; and main- 
taining roads, trails, refuge lines and 
boundary lines of State Game Lands in good 
condition at all times. In other words, their 
primary duty is to care for the land and 
refuge units assigned to them. As much 
development work as possible must be done 
by refuge keepers in order to keep down 
expense through the employment of labor. 
As the situation is viewed, practically every 
minute of their time should be devoted to 
the lands under their They are, of 
course, expected to cooperate with District 


eare. 


and Traveling Game Protectors in law en- 
forcement and other work when and where 
their aid is needed, just as District and 


Traveling Protectors are expected to coop- 
erate with them, but the exercise of good 
judgment is necessary to avoid imposition 
on either one or the other. 

All concerned realize that successful man- 
agement of State Game Lands and refuges 
is largely dependent on the ability of 
keepers to get things done. Their 
work, especially with group management, 
must be conducted systematically and _ ef- 
fectively if it is to be efficient. Energy, 
alertness, initative, sound judgment, unsel- 
fish devotion to duty, to one’s self. 
and a genuine desire faithfully to serve the 
Commission and thus the sportsmen of the 
State are prerequisites to successful man- 
is apparent to all that those 
who do not display the necessary energy, 
ete. cannot possibly be successful land man- 


refuge 


honesty 


agement. It 


agers. 





PROTECT THE BIRDS 
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